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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King’s messages to his people at home, to 
Greater Britain, and to India are magnificent. They are 
formed of living words and ring true. What could be 
better than the pledge to ‘‘ My People Beyond the 
Seas ’’?—“‘ It will be my earnest endeavour to uphold 
Constitutional Government and to safeguard in all their 
fulness the liberties enjoyed throughout my dominions, 
and, under the good guidance of the Ruler of all men, 


I will maintain upon the foundation of freedom, justice | man was responsible for the rejection of the non-party 


and peace the great heritage of the United British 
Empire’’. That is a fine touch, too, essentially the 
King’s own touch, about the ‘* wonderful journey ”’ 
through India. The language of majesty and might is 
never the language of inflation. 


The German Emperor's prompt decision to attend | methods he will advocate separate schools. The Boer 


King Edward’s funeral in person, his presence here, | 


There were moments on Friday when the nine kings 
were somewhat bunched together—but all went well 
and they were at least as safe as ever they have been 
in their own countries. It is a wise thing, by the 
way, before an event of this kind, for Scotland Yard 
to organise a quiet drive on a large scale in London 
and march off and detain any unholy foreigners. We 
congratulate the detectives on their providence. 


General Botha will form the first United South African 
Ministry, and all that is known of its composition is 
that it will be practically Dutch. As the choice of 
Premiers lay apparently between General Botha and Mr. 
Merriman we do not imagine that Lord Gladstone’s 
selection makes much difference. At least we know 
where we stand. Dr. Jameson deprecates racialism, 
but says there is need for a strong Opposition. In that 
view he is strenuously supported by Natal. Mr. Merri- 


non-racial programme, and it is impossible to see how 


_racialism is to go when General Botha deliberately 
_ takes a majority of his colleagues from the Boer ranks. 


and the manner of his leavetaking have not been lost | 


on the English people, especially in London. His 
welcome was intimate as King Edward’s nephew and 


King George’s cousin, apart from the regard which a | 


most remarkable personality in a tremendous position 
necessarily commands. Inevitably William I]. becomes 
a greater and greater figure in European affairs. Cer- 
tainly it is some set-off to sorrow, public or private, 
that it brings people together. 


the smallest mishap, and. the London police, as the 
Prime Minister said of the aged poor, may sleep in their 
beds again. The responsibility of Sir Edward Henry 
and the Criminal Investigation Department was very 
great, and we incline to think that, despite all the talk 
about the scientific methods of the Pinkertons of foreign 
countries, the English force is the best in the world. 


The education question has lost none of its signifi- 
cance, and Dr. Jameson does not hesitate to say that 
unless there is some change from tthe Hertzogian 


idea of removing racialism is, it seems, to leave nothing 
but— Dutch. 


Australia has taken Lord Kitchener’s scheme of 
defence seriously. The secret no doubt is, as Sir 
George Reid said on Thursday, that Lord Kitchener 
did not go to Australia to criticise but to construct. 
Continuity of policy in defence will, in Lord 
Kitchener's opinion, help the Australians to solve mili- 
tary problems which have given much trouble else- 


_where. Mr. Fisher has not only taken over the 
All the nine kings were got out of England without | 


scheme which Mr. Deakin drew up on Lord Kitchener’s 
recommendation, but has confirmed General Kilpatrick 
in the office of Inspector-General. As New Zealand 
has fallen into line, Lord Kitchener’s visit has resulted 
in the creation of a uniform military organisation 
throughout Australasia—an organisation which will 
permit of the colonial troops taking their place readily 
with the imperial forces when cccasion demands. 
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The Canadian record of the year is worth reading. 
Clearest of all is the deduction that within a few 
years the United States must be importing wheat from 
the North-West Provinces. The United States already 
know that they have a food problem. They are, in 
fact, prematurely old—a country with an industrial 
population too numerous to be fed entirely from home- 
grown wheat. Already there is emigration. Nearly a 
hundred thousand have crossed to Canada from the 
United States in the last fiscal year. These facts have 
a meaning for the Empire. In a few years the North- 
West Provinces can supply the Empire with wheat, 
or they can supply America. The United States are 
even now inviting preference from Canada in foods. 
When Canada has despaired of British preference she 
must close with America. 


It is these changing economic conditions in America 
that make the United States so eager to follow up the 
late agreement under the Payne Tariff by closer union. 
It is these conditions, too, that make Canada able to 
hold aloof waiting for the Empire. 
ing power is immense, thanks to the almost untouched 


wheat resources of the North-West Provinces and her 1 


pulpwood forests. Canada is merely playing with her 
latest offer from Washington. True, Mr. Fielding and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier are away from Ottawa, which is a 
good excuse for the time being to hang up the negotia- 
tions. But it is more an excuse than a reason. 


The Premier of Newfoundland and the British Agent 


are already settling the preliminaries of our dispute 
with the United States as to the fisheries. The United 
States are claiming a great deal. The treaty of 1818 
gives to Americans the right to take fish; so they claim 
the right to send crews of Poles and Spaniards to take 
fish for them. They also claim a joint right with Great 
Britain to make laws and regulations for the fisheries ; 
yet they refuse to help us to put down the smuggling 
that goes on by consenting to clear at the Customs. 
Also they will not contribute to maintain the fog-alarms 
and stations on the coast. All these points will be 
settled in detail by arbitration at The Hague. There are 
nice points of international law involved in these dif- 
ferences. 


Peru and Ecuador have accepted the mediation of 
the United States, Argentina, and Brazil in their dispute 
on the frontier. It is not easy to see why they have 
done this. The matter is still pending decision by King 
Alfonso—surely the right arbiter in a quarrel between 
two old colonies of Spain. The idea seems to be that if 
Peru and Ecuador quarrel with King Alfonso’s award, 
there will be a second line of mediators to fall tack on. 
Peru should be careful. However much she may desire 
compensation for the provinces lost to Chile, it is not 
worth her while to risk war; and the less intervention 
invited from the United States the better for South 
America. 


The old ignorant idea that South America is for ever 
destined to bloodshed and misrule, with absorption by 
the United States as the final stage, is now happily 
gone. Argentina is keeping her centenary, and these 
latter years of peace have shown that she, with Chile 
and her neighbours, have a great and independent future 
of their own. But they still want time and a little 
peace; and they should be wary of giving pretext for 
intervention. Moreover, there is no reason why they 
should look to the United States more than to Great 
Britain. British capital has been active in these 
countries from the first. Has not Mr. Norton Griffiths, 
who won Wednesbury for the Unionists in January, 
just secured for an English firm a great railway con- 
tract? They were British engineers, too, who built 
the great tunnel through the Andes. 


New York, we are told, is cleansing itself. Governor 
Hughes was going to work the new broom to effect.; 
bosses and machine men of all sorts were to go. Well, 
the Machine has seen the danger, and Tammany and 
Republicans have made common cause. They have 


Canada’s bargain- | 


closed up against Governor Hughes in the State Legis- 
lature and thrown out his effective, Primaries Reform 
Bill and passed an ineffective one of their own, Tam- 
many expected the Republican machine in return to help 
them throw out the Bill against race-track gambling. 
But the Republicans have not played square; and 
Tammany finds itself left. There is not even honour 
among thieves in some places ; which is perhaps a good 
thing for the ‘‘ noble few; the good distressed ’’. But 
the two Machines will know how to get together again, 
we imagine, if things get serious for them. 


There is nothing rotten in the state of Denmark. 
The Radical Government in alliance with the Socialists 
has appealed to the country on the question of dis- 
armament and has been badly beaten. The Radicals 
have twenty seats and the Socialists twenty-four 
in a House of 114. Denmark has refused to throw 
down her defences. This question of defence in small 
countries is largely a question of self-respect. Den- 
mark should keep up her army and navy and her 
fortresses in the same spirit that prompted the man 
in the story who lived in the wilderness but continued 
to dress for dinner. There is the practical side, too. 
Denmark’s fortresses may make of her a valuable ally 
in time of European war. It is good to know that 
the people in Denmark who argue that because her 
army can never be a very big one, therefore it is useless 
to keep one at all have been so thoroughly beaten. 


The Moslem deputies in the Cretan Assembly still 
refuse to take the oath to King George of Greece, and 
the Christian deputies have decided not to allow them to 
sit until they do. This is the beginning of more worry 
in the Balkans. The best thing to be said for this 
decision of the Christians is that it is the decision of 
M. Venizelos—the one man in the Near East who has 
real ability. M. Venizelos showed how dexterous he 
could be in Athens some months ago, when the rela- 
tions of Crete and Greece were a burning question. 
Why is he keeping the Moslems out? Perhaps letting 
them in would lead to even more confusion. Obviously 
they are there simply to intrigue in the Young Turk 
interest. 


The Young Turks are making use of this exclusion in 
an attempt to persuade the Albanians to join them in 
attack upon the common enemy—Greece and Crete. 
The trouble may spread ; and it is well that Sir Edward 
Grey and M. Pichon seized the occasion of their coming 
together to form a plan. Apparently the Protecting 
Powers are to be invited to restore the position of 1898. 
The High Commissioner is to be put back (virtually 
the occupation over again), and the Christian deputies 
are to be compelled to admit the Moslems to the 
Assembly. But Russia and Italy have yet to give an 
opinion. 


M. Briand has taken a census of opinion among the 
new deputies. One thing is remarkable in the present 
Chamber. Most of its members are in favour of doing 
something. All but thirty-five want some kind of 
electoral reform; and scrutin de liste has a clear 
majority. There is also a majority for some sort of 
income tax, though M. Caillaux’ Bill will not go 
through as it is. Four hundred and sixteen want 
administrative reform; three hundred and eleven want 
judicial reform. The Chamber should be able to do 
something of all this. But what does M. Briand want 
to do? As before? He will have to be more than 
formerly clever. 


In the disturbed district of Wadai, almost halfway 
between Lake Chad and Khartum, Lieutenant Boyd 
Alexander has been murdered by tribes who not long 
ago cut up a French force. He trusted, ng doubt, to 
his oft-proven influence over the most recalcitrant of 
nativé minds to get safely through where others dare 


| not set foot, and warnings went unheeded. Lieutenant 


Alexandér is a real loss to science and to the Empire. 
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His work in exploration and natural history was of first- | 
rate importance, atid no more intrepid traveller éver 


plunged into-the unkiiown spaces of Africa. The’ expe- 


dition he ted from the Nigér to the Nile, through hard- 
ships which cost his brother and Captain Gosling their ' 
lives, is memorable even in the record of African’ 


adventure. His death in French territory, and within a 
few miles of the Sudan, is a sharp reminder of the work 
which remains to be done in Africa—work to which 
such men as Boyd Alexander give their lives. 


Another submarine has been lost—this time a French 
one. Certainly the submarine is a terrible weapon— 
terrible in purpose, even more terrible for its crew. 
What a crew must face before the end has been made 
very real by the log of the Japanese captain writing 
as he waited for the air to exhaust in the ship that 
went down some time since with himself and crew. 
Death came to them slowly—as in the ‘‘ Pluviése ’’— 
and he was able to send apologies to the Emperor, 
compliments to his friends, and to write a descriptive 
minute almost to the end. 


M. Jacques de Lesseps, son of the Lesseps who built 
the Suez Canal, has flown across the Channel; but we 
are used to that. It seems that a thing is not wonderful 
done a second time; so that M. de Lesseps has missed 
something of that which M. Blériot would perhaps have 
been glad to miss. His was a more daring feat than 
M. Blériot’s. There was fog in the Channel, but the 
flier rose clear of it and steered by the sun in a world 
all his own. M. de Lesseps takes kindly to the air, for 
he is an amateur with only six months’ experience. One 
axiom is now well established among the airmen: The 
higher you fly, the safer. The air is less disturbed, and 
the machine has time to right itself before reaching the 
ground. 


There is quite an Homeric touch about the new Liberal 
champions both for Hartlepool and East Dorset. In 
Hartlepool a Furness was slain and a Furness, his son, 
steps out to avenge him; in Dorset a Guest is to avenge 
his prostrate brother. This filial and fraternal piety is 
quite pleasant to behold. Major Guest is a shrewd 
person as well as dutiful. We see it is announced that 
Lady Wimborne is to take no part in this contest. 
Evidently the new Guest has no idea of winning the seat 
only to be ejected. He takes steps to hold the seat 
even before winning it. This may be previous or long- 
sighted, according to the point of view. Generally 
odds are in favour of the side losing on the petition 
winning in the bye-election : a sporting feeling comes in. 
There is more feeling for a chap’s bad luck than against 
his agents’ bad morality. But the Wimborne case is an 
egregious one, and likely will be made an example of. 


At last! The Radical press has found a Tory 
Intimidator—if it is still hard up for a Tory Treater to 
balance East Dorset and Hartlepool. Two ladies, the 
Misses Lowe, own a cottage which was rented by a 
railway man on the Great Western at Newbury. The 
railwayman was a Liberal, and he hung or plastered 
Liberal posters on the outside of the cottage. He had 
been in the cottage thirty-one years—which, judging 
by the Radical press, is a strong argument for his 
putting up posters. He was asked by the ladies to take 
the posters down. He refused. According to an 
obscure but exquisite touch in the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ of 
Tuesday he was “‘ practically forced to resist his land- 
ladies’ arbitrary demands’’. Why practically forced 
we cannot tell. 


The end of it was he had to go. What tyranny, what 
feudalism, what awful intimidation! We all know 
how beautiful in their art and how excessively true are 
Liberal posters, whether they deal with chained Chinese 
slaves. or with toothless snarling old peers. And how 
unnatural that any Conservatives should object to their 
cottage being used to promote ‘‘ principles ’’ which they 
strongly disapprove of! Of course, no Liberal or 
Radical would act thus for one moment. There is no 


Send to Liberal liberality in such a maitien: Lord Crewe 


and Lord Carrington would doubtless allow their lodge- 
keepers—if their lodgekeepers were Conservatives—to 
paste’their cottages and palings all over with the posters 
of, say, the Tariff Reform League. 


Then, how easily one can imagine any great Liberal 
manufacturer, without the least demur, allowing his 
workers to preach and poster Conservatism to the top 
of their bent! No Radical, no Liberal, no Irish Nation- 
alist, no English Nonconformist ever ‘‘ intimidates ”’ in 
this way. Ah, no! Nor is it intimidation in an English 
chapel to preach with fiery force the doctrine that 
people who vote Conservative will go to hell; nor is 
it intimidation in Ireland when the illiterates are driven 
to the poll like a flock of sheep. The purity of these 
electioneering purists is indeed quite oppressive at 
times. -Chadband and Pecksniff were, by comparison, 
self-avowed sinners. 


Holus bolus Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon have 
gulped down the Budget. It is a pill which presently 
perhaps they may find an overdose when an election 
comes in Ireland. But they were obliged to take it. 
With Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy going throughout 
Ireland telling the people that the Budget is ruin to 
Ireland and reminding the people that the Redmondites 
had voted for it, what were Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon to do? ‘They are bound to bless the Budget 
in the hopes that this may save themselves from being 
banned. We must all drink Irish whisky if Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Healy score at the next election. 
And this, incidentally, may be a rap for Radical 
Scotland. 


Sir Henry Fletcher was a splendid type of the 
county member and the country gentleman. Before 
Gladstone broke up the Liberal party by surrendering 
to the Home Rulers, there were men of this kind 
among Liberals as well as Conservatives, Mr. Philip 
Muntz, for example, and a good many others. But 
they nearly all went in 1886, and now, with Mr. 
Asquith—leader by courtesy—they are virtually extinct 
in that party. It might be hard to number a dozen 
Fletchers or Muntzes among the Liberal rank and 
file. In short, no country gentleman can, if he wish to 
remain respectable, apply. 


Unhappily this type of man is being squeezed out of 
both parties in Parliament. He cannot be a Conserva- 
tive M.P. because he cannot afford the heavy cost of 
elections. He must cut down his expenses everywhere, 
and as a rule—to the loss of the nation—he usually 
cannot even think of serving his county in Parliament. 
Yet no man of judgment who has scen much of the 
House of Commons and its working doubts the great 
value of a type like the passing one of Sir Henry 
Fletcher. They are the Burts and Fenwicks of their 
side, making for that steadiness and quiet personal 
authority which are always wanted at Westminster. 


Lord Stamford, who died on Tuesday, might be a 
classical instance of fortune’s vagaries. Born not even 
in sight of the peerage, from a humble middle-aged 
teacher in Barbadoes he becomes Earl of Stamford. 
No man can play a great part without both training 
and expectation; but Lord Stamford bore his late 
honours not badly. Inconspicuous, perhaps not very 
considerable, he did a great deal of good quietly ; which 
is perhaps as good an epitaph as any ChriStian should 
want; or could win. 


Mr. E. B. Iwan-Miiller brought into daily journalism 
some of the Oxford traditions; free as he was from 
any affectations of culture. Not altogether a scholar 
nor an historian, he had some gift of style and always 
preferred to be accurate in statement. In politics he 
was a Tory, sometimes given to fly off at a tangent. 
His heart was in politics, and he loved controversy. 


Moreover, he never thought himself too good for 


journalism. 
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In his Oxford days Iwan-Miiller of New College, with 
Gould of Trinity, was known as the irresponsible 
humorist of the *‘ Shotover Papers’’. These papers 
appealed to many readers who had never entered a 
University town. In journalism gaiety went from Mr. 
Iwan-Miller’s writing, but never from his conversation. 
For many years past he suffered—-we had almost written 
enjoyed—the worst of health. Never well, he was 
always cheery. Men would always settle down to laugh 
at his interminable flow of stories. In these he rarely 
missed; and imagination eked out his memory. He 
was justly proud of his friendships. He really did 
know, more than passingly, very many of the most dis- 
tinguished. 


Wednesday was critical in the battle of Edwardes 
Square. The frecholders who want to build on this 
open space are meeting a double resistance. There is 
the Borough Council of Kensington, which claims as 
public the road in front of Earl’s Terrace, which the 
freeholders are trying to close ; and there are the people 
who live round the square, who refuse to be built out 
of the square gardens. On Wednesday the honours 
were with the Borough Council's road-mender, who 
refused to leave the road till the barricades put up by 
the freeholders were removed. The road-mender was 
fed through the railings till the freeholders took fright 
and let him out. The people who want the gardens are 
apparently making good their claim by sleeping in them 
—or perhaps that was rumour. 


This ‘* siege *’ is making much copy, and is thought 
to be a great joke. It is a very bad joke that the 
speculative builder should exploit any London garden— 
especially one so pretty as Edwardes Square. There 
is an Act for the protection of London square gardens ; 
but it only applies to those who have.scheduled their 
property under it in the public interest. Here, with a 
vengeance, is a premium on the bad citizen. Another 
Act is required—compulsory this time. It is good to 
know that when the road-mender was let out the Lord 
Chief Justice, who lives near, had offered to sign a 
warrant for his release. 


The Temple Flower Show was magnificent. This is 
not an otiose epithet, though the remark may be 
kanal. Magnificent is a true criticism of the show, as 
of most shows. Do we want magnificent flowers? 
And if we do, do we want uninterrupted lengths and 
breadths of magnificence? C’en est trop! The point 
of a flower show is a fine flower; and a flower is fine 
as a sense is fine; therefore the fineness of no 
flower can be seen in mass. One perfect flower in 
its own ground is the desire of the fastidious. These 
crowded masses of flowers have an air of business 
agreeing only too well with predominance of the very 
prominently placarded professional grower. The 
amateur is nearly crowded out. Not quite. We were 
glad to see the seedling English Florist’s tulips of Mr. 
A. D. Hall, of Rothamsted. Here is a scientist of mark 
who shows the result of his leisure thoughts; and 
very beautiful itis. ‘* Purity *’ and ‘‘ form ”’ are ideals 
the professional grower can hardly pursue. 


Mr. Mark Sykes, in a really moving letter to the 
“Times *’, puts a very hard case of sudden disaster 
borne with quiet fortitude. This is the strongest of 
all appeals. Evervone would help him who knows how 
to take bad luck and tries to fight it. Floods, it appears, 
have swept whole villages in remote parts on the 
Yorkshire wolds, ‘‘ ruining gardens, drowning pigs 
and poultry, destroying crops and wrecking household 
furniture ’’. ‘* These villagers have faced their misfor- 
tune with a coolness and courage worthy of all praise ; 
not a word of unmanly repining has escaped them ; they 
have helped one another; they are struggling manfully 
against what seem overwhelming odds to repair the 
mischief."’ Mr. Mark Sykes writes as eye-witness. 
What more need be said? But a good deal more need 
be done. 


THE KING AND THE EMPIRE. 


THe King’s Message and Letter to the Empire are 

documents of the highest importance. They 
strike with a tact and skill worthy of his Majesty’s 
two predecessors a note of dignity, high sense of duty, 
and affectionate care for all his subjects which it would 
be hard to surpass. Apart from the excellence of their 
form, they emphasise with equal eloquence and sincerity 
two aspects of the imperial functions of the Crown which 
should never be forgotten. His Majesty declares that 
‘* freedom, justice, and peace ”’ are the guiding principles 
of the Empire. Nothing could be better said. Nothing 
could bring before his people more clearly or more truly 
the only and the sufficient justification for their gigantic 
dominions. It is because these supreme blessings of 
human society have been secured by the Pax Britannica 
to an extent unknown in any other empire that we can 
fearlessly confront even the present threatening outlook 
in India, and, whatever pessimists may say, can abso- 
lutely rely on the loyalty of the self-governing colonies 
in any contingency. In an earlier part of the Message 
the King refers to an event which illustrates the value 
of these characteristics of our rule. Had the Trans- 
vaal statesmen not been perfectly convinced that mem- 
bership of the British Empire was the best security they 
could have for the free and peaceful development of their 
country, it is doubtful if even Lord Selborne’s ability 
and spirit could have saved from sheer disaster the very 
hazardous experiment of granting to the Boers respon- 
sible government while the country was still seamed 
and scarred with the ravages of war. As it is, however, 
there has grown from the experiment the South African 
Union, described, alas ! with official optimism, as ‘‘ the 
latest and greatest evidence of that peace and harmony 
which my father ever loved to promote ” 

The other point to which the King’s Message draws 
prominent attention is ‘‘ the affectionate loyalty which 
holds together many lands and diverse peoples in one 
glorious fellowship ’’. Here, again, more apt words 
could scarcely be chosen to express a truth of the utmost 
importance. Many of us must have been struck and 
even surprised during the last few days at the depth 
of emotion evoked by King Edward's death and funeral 
in out-of-the-way country villages quite as much as in 
the great centres of population. Every little rural 
church has been crowded with worshippers, many of 
them displaying as much grief as if they had lost a 
near relative of their own. Even in Ireland similar 
scenes have taken place. Roman Catholics, break- 
ing through all rules and traditions, have thronged 
Protestant churches so that they might join with their 
political and religious opponents in paying a last 
tribute to the memory of the departed Sovereign. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that from all parts 
of the Empire a great cry has gone up bewailing the 
loss that we all have suffered. 

We shall not be suspected of any disrespect for 
King Edward if we say that the personal qualities of 
Edward VII., great though they were, do not com- 
pletely account for the outburst of emotion which we 
have recently witnessed. It is too early yet to attempt 
a dispassionate estimate of King Edward's position 
in history. We imagine that few would be found to 
assert that he had rendered to this country services 
equal to those of Queen Victoria. Yet there has been 
no marked difference in the intensity of feeling aroused 
by the death of each of those two distinguished 
Sovereigns. The explanation must surely be that men 
have been affected by the calamity to the monarchical 
office even more than by the death of the individual 
monarch. The truth is that in all communities, and 
particularly in a widely scattered Empire such as our 
own, which includes, as King George has said, ‘‘ many 
lands and diverse peoples ’’, the patriotic or imperial 
sentiment gains greatly in warmth and depth by being 
centred in a single human being. To the Canadian 
and the Australian, to the Indian and the African, King 
Edward was, as King George will be, as much their 
King as he was of any Englishman or Scotchman. He 
was to them the symbol and the embodiment of the 
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‘imperial idea. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and General Botha, 


were and are as much’ the King’s Prime: Ministers as 
Mr. Asquith himself. The writs of every British Court 
‘of Justice run in his name; he, with the assent of the 
local legislatures, enacts every statute or ordinancé in 
‘tthe Empire, and every treaty, whatever part of ‘his 
‘dominions it may affect, is made by the Sovereign who 
claims the allegiance of them all. It is quite true that 
‘technically the sovereignty of the Empire resides in the 
Imperial Parliament, consisting of the King, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons. But outside 


these islands it is only the King who possesses any, 


‘imperial prestige or authority. To the Briton beyond 
‘the seas the House of Commons is an assembly repre- 
sentative of a certain number of his fellow-subjects 
living in a particular portion of the Empire; and the 
House of Lords is chiefly interesting to him from an 
archeological point of view. Together the two Houses 
‘make up a local legislature not essentially different from 
any other local legislature, except that for historical 
reasons the imperial Ministers are still chosen exclu- 
sively from their ranks. Their debates are principally 
concerned with matters which have no great interest 
for the Empire at large. The nature of religious educa- 
tion in English elementary schools, the licensing law for 
‘Great Britain, or the taxation of land in the United 
Kingdom are not subjects of much significance for 
distant communities living under social conditions 
-entirely different from our own. Even when the British 
Parliament does consider imperial affairs, their discus- 
sions do not usually seem to our colonial fellow-subjects 
particularly sympathetic or well-informed. Doubtless 


from time to time a great Englishman, like Lord 


Beaconsfield or Mr. Chamberlain, excites the admira- 
tion of all parts of the Empire. But he is admired for 
his imperial statesmanship and not in reference to his 
membership of either the Upper or the Lower House of 
Parliament. 

We are not saying that we agree in all respects with 
the colonial point of view. We think, on the con- 
trary, that there is a tendency to underrate both the 
‘patriotism and the capacity of English statesmen, and to 
think too lightly of the splendid traditions and atmo- 
sphere with which past centuries have endowed our 
parliamentary institutions. But this should not prevent 
us from recognising facts and from acknowledging that 
it is to the Crown, rather than to Parliament, that we 
must look to create and foster the patriotic emotions— 
‘* the affectionate loyalty ’’—of the Empire. Nor is it 
easy to exaggerate the importance of this factor in the 
political situation. The imperial responsibilities which 
we have assumed, and which we cannot relinquish, are 
vast. We have in our keeping the prosperity—nay, the 
very existence—of enormous populations. Any man, 
whatever his political opinions, who considers what the 
maintenance of the Pax Britannica really involves, and 
what convulsions and disasters, affecting one-fifth of 
the human race, must ensue if the imperial fabric should 
prove too weak to stand the strain that it may probably 
have to endure, must share the aspirations of those 
Imperialists who are seeking by one means or another 
to strengthen the Empire by drawing its members more 
closely together. Certainly all such efforts have our 
warmest wishes for their success. And we are con- 


fident that if in the fullness of time an organic imperial 


union is ever brought into existence, it will be based 
partly upon a determination to preserve in their integrity 
the whole of our Sovereign’s dominions, and partly upon 


‘that ‘‘ affectionate loyalty which holds together many 


lands and diverse peoples in one glorious fellowship ’’. 


HET VOLK WINS. 


F we travel back ten years or so to the anxious period 
before the South African War, we remember that 


‘the object of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was the assertion 


of British supremacy. It was, indeed, admitted by the 
Imperialists that the grievances of the Uitlanders under 


‘Oom Paul’s reign were sentimental—none the less real 
on that account, but, all the same, more a matter of 


political consideration than practical oppression. " The 


' British had invested large sums in the Transvaal, they 


were there in goodly numbers, and there were not, as 
they were accustomed and liked to be, ‘‘ cocks of the 
walk”’. The match applied to an explosive public 
sentiment was Lord Milner’s celebrated _ despatch, 
written after the abortive conference at Bloemfontein, 
in which Britons were described as ‘‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ’’. This was a picturesque—may 
we say journalistic?—way of putting the same idea. 
We English were not allowed. to ‘‘ run the show’’, 
which we wished and intended to do. We went to war, 
spending more money and sending out more soldiers 
than we had ever done before in any of our European, 
Indian, or colonial wars. We became the best-hated 
nation in the world, and in two years and a half managed 
to wear down the resistance of the Boers. We made 
peace : we compensated our enemy for the cost of fight- 
ing us: we lent the new country, which we annexed, 
#:30,000,000: and we started a costly and elaborate 
land policy which was to cover the veldt with the 
smiling homesteads of British farmers. Our urban 
democracy was equally delighted, for would not South 
Africa provide a paradise for British working-men, 
where the maximum wage in a healthy climate would 
be paid for the minimum of labour? As for dur poli- 
ticians, they were in transports. For had we not put 
down, once and for all, Volksraads and Oom Pauls and 
Afrikander Bonds. And would not our new colonies be 
comfortably governed on our colonial pattern, with a 
British Governor, and British legislative assemblies, in 
which the .executive and elective elements would be 
judiciously blended? The Saturpay Review ventured 
to hint, even after the peace, that this enthusiasm was 
premature. Then came Lord Milner’s proposal for an 
intermediate policy of semi-responsible government, in 
which the principle of election should be controlied by a 
preponderant imperial control. Unfortunately Mr. 
Balfour resigned before the Lyttelton Constitution, as 
it was called, could be tried. The new Radical Govern- 
ment contemptuously brushed aside this timorous com- 
promise, which was denounced as an insult to our new 
Dutch subjects, and went straight for universal’ suf- 
frage and responsible government. Again the SATuR- 
bAy REVIEw expressed, this time more strongly, doubts 
of the wisdom of throwing away. the fruits of victory 
by giving back to the Dutch everything for which they 
had fought unsuccessfully. Our views were branded as 
cynical, and as perpetuating racial divisions. And at 
first the experiment seemed to succeed well enough, 
for the Dutch were cautious and polite, and the new 
Transvaal Premier received as large a salary as the 
British Prime Minister. Now comes the federation of 
the South African States, and the Prime Minister in 
the Federal Parliament is General Botha, with Mr. 
Smuts as his right-hand man and a Cabinet composed 
of Dutch politicians! The Opposition—in a British 
colony, if you please !—is to be led by Dr. Jameson, 
backed up by Mr. Lionel Phillips and the rest of our 
British colonists! Could the triumph of Het Volk be 
more complete? Could the cleavage of races be more 
distinct? What has become of the social and political 
supremacy of the British nation? 

We cannot pretend to be sorry that Mr. Merriman 
did not see his way to join General Botha. Mr. Merri- 
man is an old and incorrigible Bondsman, and with all his 
rhetorical ability and social charm we regard him as 
a slippery politician, who has. what Charles Lamb 
would call ‘‘ an imperfect sympathy ”’ with British Im- 
perialism. We may be told that our misgivings about 
the triumph of Het Volk are ungenerous; and that our 
objections are sentimental. Very likely : we are senti- 
mentalists. But the war’ was sentimental, and was 
waged for an idea, which has not been realised, but 
has been trampled under foot in an hour of enthusiasm 
for Dutch brotherhood. ‘* Race ’’, as Lord Beacons- 
field used to say, ‘‘ is the only important and persistent 
fact in human history.’’ There was a struggle in South 
Africa between the Dutch and British races, and the 
Dutch has won, and the British has paid the piper—. 
“‘ only that, and nothing, more’. We'dare say that 
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the Botha Government will rule South Africa with some 
efficiency, for it is composed of clever and educated 
Boers. That it will govern the federated: States with 
an exclusive design of promoting the political 
supremacy of the Boer nation we feel as certain as we 
can be of anything in this world. It is not, of course, 
that the civilised Boers at the head of things dislike the 
British colonists, or wish to repel their assistance in 
the development of the States. It has been well said 
that the upper classes of all countries are much alike. 
General Botha, Mr. Smuts, and Mr. Hull are delighted 
that London financiers should continue to put money 
into the gold mines, or float loans for fostering the ancil- 
lary industries of a new and backward country. But the 
new Government, like all Governments in countries 
with popular representation, is dependent for its enjoy- 
ment of place and power upon the votes of the lower 
class. And the lower classes of Boers hate the British 
as cordially as ever, though perhaps they despise us 
less. All that we have apparently gained from the 
war, therefore, is immunity from insult in the market- 
place, the law courts, and at the dinner-table. Truly not 
a very substantial result from our greatest national 
effort to assert our power. 

But will this Botha Government be even tolerably 
efficient? It is one thing to govern a State like the 
Transvaal or the Orarige River Colony; it is another 
to govern a bundle of States comprising Natal and 
the Cape Colony and the Protectorate. This is a 
task requiring trained experience, wide views, political 
tact, especially with such a neighbour as Rhodesia. 
Whatever may be our defects, it is universally con- 
ceded that Englishmen have a genius for politics, 
especially in the sphere of colonial government. The 
only spot in Greater Britain where we have hitherto 
failed politically has been South Africa, and that 
because we have been thwarted and interfered with 
by the Boers. That difficulty we have surmounted, 
in the characteristic modern fashion, by creeping 
under it. How do we know that General Botha 
and his colleagues possess the capacity requisite 
for the very delicate task of governing a federation 
with a large coloured population and a tolerable ad- 
mixture of mean whites? Experience they certainly 
have not; and guidance from the Imperial centre they 
reject as an insult. The one good result that will 
almost certainly flow from the triumph of the Boer 
politicians is the closing up of the ranks of our British 
fellow-subjects. Their squabbles, and jealousies, and 
differences must now be laid aside; and they must and 
will combine wholeheartedly to save South Africa from 
a purely Dutch régime. This is not the result that we 
dreamed of, and in moments hoped for. But if we 
cannot throw up our caps and shout ‘‘ Hurrah for Het 
Volk !’’ we must perforce console ourselves with the 
pious aspiration that Britons in South Africa will weld 
themselves into ‘‘ one equal temper of heroic hearts ”’, 
strong in will to strive against heavy odds for the 
position to which their breeding, their money and their 
brains entitle them. 


JAPAN’S ANTI-BRITISH TARIFF. 


HE Japanese Government are keenly sensitive to 
British criticism, and are making great efforts 

to make their new tariff look less disagreeable than it 
really is. But they cannot make it any the more 
palatable to those who are compelled to swallow it, 
for the conviction remains quite firm that British 
exporters and British industries will suffer, and 
suffer disastrously. In the circumstances the official 
“‘ defence ’’ circulated to the press last Wednesday 
can only be regarded as a singularly feeble attempt 
to blind the British public; and the transparency 
of the mahceuvre proves Japan’s contempt for 
British intelligence. For what does the defence come 
to? It is that in judging of the probable effect of the 
new tariff British traders should have regard, not to 
the duties which are actually imposed at the present 
time, but to some other schedule of rates which 
has never been enforced, which no foreigner has 


ever seen, but which has existed for some time in the 
pigeon-holes of the Japanese Finance Department. It 
appears that these ‘‘ statutory ’’ rates are in many cases 
even higher than the new tariff proposes, but it.is not 
suggested that these have ever been, or were intended to 
be, imposed. If Germany, for example, were to pro- 
pose increased duties on British produce, it would 
not be regarded as a sufficient answer to any repre- 
sentations that these new duties are lower than were 
contemplated in the first draft of the tariff which passed 
the Reichstag in 1902. The fears of British merchants 
are solidly grounded on facts and not on what might 
have been. They know from actual experience that in 
many branches of their trade a small increase in the 
tariffs wili effectively shut them out of the Japanese 
market. This applies to cotton yarns, shirtings, grey 
cottons, army cloths, machinery, among many others. 
The margins are already so narrow that the increased 
protection to Japanese industry implied in a compara- 
tively small tariff increase would deliver much or the 
whole of this trade into Japanese hands. It is surely 
no defence, as made by the Japanese Government, that 
though the duties on cotton tissues are now only ten 
per cent., the ‘‘ statutory ’’ duty which has never been 
imposed was thirty per cent. Simple British merchants 
will prefer to regard the proposed increase to twenty per 
cent. as a doubling of the duty, though the Japanese 
‘* expert '’ appears to suggest this is a reduction of one- 
third. As a matter of fact, the Secretary of the China 
Association, in a letter appearing in Thursday’s papers, 
shows that the proposed tariff is much more than 
double in very many cases. He estimates that on grey 
shirtings the tariff represents an increase from the 
present 8d. per piece to rates ranging from 1s. 8d. to 
3s. 11d. ; on army cloth from the present 34d. per yard 
to rates ranging from 1s. 1d. to 1s. 7d. per yard, and 
so on for many other classes. By the side of these 
authoritative estimates the special pleading indulged in 
by the Japanese Government looks supremely ridiculous. 

Nobody here wants to interfere in the tariff arrange- 
ments of a foreign country. That is a purely domestic 
affair which is outside the range of British interference. 
Tariff Reformers recognise that every country must 
seek its own fiscal salvation, and Free Traders have 
ruled themselves out of court by declaring from the 
housetops that tariffs, however high, never damage 
British trade. We appreciate and sympathise with the 
statement that the tariff revision is rendered necessary 
by the need for increased public revenue to meet grow- 
ing expenditure. Not less do we appreciate and sym- 
pathise with the very natural desire of Japanese states- 
men to encourage the further development of native 
industries. Japanese progress in recent years has been 
great. All the evidence, statistical and otherwise, 
accessible to us strengthens this conclusion. Her 
foreign trade, her agriculture, her manufactures, her 
railway and shipping services, her banking, the wages 
of her artisans, have all grown to a degree not 
paralleled by any Western nation. This has been 
aided by the system of protective tariffs deliberately 
adopted as a result of a commission of investigation 
which visited Western communities at the beginning 
of the century. The lesson will not be lost on the 
British public. They will regard it as perfectly rea- 
sonable that in the presént stage of development a 
revision of the Japanese tariff should prove necessary. 
A tariff is a machine designed for certain definite 
work whose end it is to grow obsolete and be thrown 
away. It is no objection to the right employment of 
machinery that the designs undergo periodic change to 
increase its efficiency. But we think complaint might 
be quite legitimately lodged when the design of the new 
machine threatens danger to others, and even more 
when the design is so cunning that the machine has a 
capacity to select certain persons for injury while leav- 
ing others comparatively untouched. One-third of all 
the dutiable goods imported into Japan are British, and 
if we eliminate goods like rice, oils, and sugar which 
we cannot export, nearly one-half of the remaining 
dutiable goods are imported from this country. Ac- 
cording to the Japanese Vice-Minister of Finance, 
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‘Mr. Wakatsuki, the new tariff is expected to produce 
1,500,000 additional revenue. So small an increase 


of revenue for so large an increase in duties can only 
be explained by an assumption of considerable diminu- 
tion in the volume of imports. And it is the British 
who will lose most. 

The Japanese tariff revision merely repeats the lesson 
which has been driven home on the British public after 
every tariff change in the present generation. Without 
any tariff we are powerless to influence changes in a 
world of tariffs. Under the pressure of Chambers of 


‘Commerce, traders and the press our Government make 


representations. But these representations, however 
politely they are received, are the merest waste of 
breath. Count Komura, one of Britain’s best friends 
in Japan, was brutally frank in his speech to the Budget 
Committee last January when he said that ‘‘ England, 
for example, being a perfectly Free Trade country, had 
no means of purchasing tariff concessions from other 
countries ’’. This is true. We note the word “ pur- 
chase ’’ as representing the kind of negotiation taking 
place between two countries. We can _ purchase 
nothing unless we have wherewith to buy. Nor, how- 
ever friendly the disposition of foreign countries to 
ourselves, can any valuable concession be granted to us 
who openly declare we have nothing at all. Democracies 
understand nothing less as a justification for concessions 
given them than concessions received. In the interests 
of British trade, though not in those interests alone, it is 
vital that we should equip ourselves with the needful 
tariff to secure favourable consideration by foreign 
countries of the representations we make. Our trade 
interests the world over are so much larger than those 
of any other country and represent so much greater a 
proportion of the nation’s output that we are hit most 
and hit hardest by the frequent alterations in foreign 
tariffs. A well-known British diplomatist with more 
than thirty years’ experience of commercial negotiations 
has figuratively phrased the British method of tariff 
representations as ‘‘ going into battle with an umbrella 
against a mitrailleuse ’’. This is not fair fighting—and 
our industries can hope to exist only by adopting 
similar weapons. Every day’s delay makes the position 
more impossible. 


THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 


O* Sunday last the electors of four out of the nine 
provinces into which Belgium is divided had to 
choose eighty members in a Chamber of one hundred 
and sixty-six. Each half of the Chamber is elected for 
four years, and these elections occur at intervals of two 
years. The old Chamber had eighty-seven Catholics, 
forty-four Liberals, thirty-four Socialists, and one 
Christian Democrat who generally votes with the Left. 
The fight was tough, and the combination between the 
Liberals and the Socialists far stronger than it has 
been before. The Liberals were quite confident that 
they would defeat the Catholic Government, whose 
party has held office without a break for twenty-six 
years. True, they did not expect to form a Govern- 


ment of their own that had any chance of holding office » 


for any time or of doing substantial work. Their hope 
was to produce a deadlock which would force a dis- 
solution of the Chamber, when they believed that with 
the Socialists they would get such a majority over their 
Catholic antagonists as would enable them to tackle the 
two matters upon which they are agreed. They would 
do away with plural voting, which they argue gives an 
unfair superiority to the man who has a stake in the 
country either as a married man or a taxpayer. Once 
this principle of ‘‘ one man one vote ’’ has been carried 
they believe that they will get such a majority as to 
allow them to make education compulsory and to place 
it exclusively under the civil authority. They say that 
since 1884 successive Catholic Governments have sup- 
pressed fourteen technical and 1254 elementary State 
schools and substituted for them forty-one technical 
schools independent of State control, whilst the volun- 
tary schools subsidised by the State in which religious 


instruction is given by members of religious congrega- 
tions have in the last twenty-six years increased by 
6478. These were the two main questions upon which 
Liberals and Socialists hoped to carry the day, but in 
that hope they have been signally disappointed. The 
election has been fought fiercely, both sides making 
almost unprecedented efforts. In the result Liberals 
have won from the Catholics a seat at Nivelles, whilst 
the Catholics have so improved their position at 
Brussels that at one moment it was thought possible 
they might secure enough votes to entitle them, under 
the system of proportional representation which pre- 
vails in Belgium, to an additional seat. That hope 
has been disappointed, but the Catholic Government 
returns to Parliament with a majority of six, which 
will secure, at any rate for the next two years, a con- 
tinuance of the policy which during the last quarter of 
a century has made Belgium one of the most prosperous 
commercial communities in Europe. } 

How has the Catholic party in Belgium been able to 
keep the confidence of the country for twenty-six years 
without any of that Ministerial pressure which alone in 
France explains the continued supremacy of the 
Republican ‘‘ bloc ’’? It is due to the prodigious de- 
velopment of the economic power of the country. A 
country in the full course of national prosperity cannot 
be revolutionary, for its people have nothing to gain by 
change. What object can there be in changing from one 
party to the other when the party in power has governed 
so well and has done so much to promote the prosperity 
of all? Doubtless the Catholic press, Catholic pam- 
phlets and Catholic leaflets have done their best to 
enforce this argument. Liberals maintain that the 
Catholics have so fixed the date of the International 
Exhibition at Brussels as to square with that of the 
General Election, and that this may have had something 
to say to the position at the present moment in the 
capital. Figures may be quoted to show that the gross 
Catholic vote has increased far more than that of the 
Liberal and Socialist lists; but then, whilst last time 
M. Theodor was an independent candidate, he has this 
time joined forces with the Catholics, and his voters 
must be counted with theirs. One fact stands out 
before all others. The Liberal advance which was the 
great characteristic of the Brussels elections in 1906 
as against those of 1902 has been stayed and sunk 
into a backwash. The people of Belgium have not tired 
of the substantial progress which they owe to the 
supremacy of practical men of business who know the 
material needs of the country. True, the Liberals and 
Socialists have only been beaten by a majority of six 
votes, but those six votes represent the supremacy of 
a united party over what at best can be but the tem- 
porary union of two antipathetic elements. 

Many people argue, not unreasonably, that the 
Conservatives have now been in power for twenty- 
six years and that they have therefore developed 
many vices and abuses inseparable from a prolonged 
continuance in office. Direct taxation has increased 
by ten francs a head, whilst the burden of in- 
direct taxation has risen from 56,000,000 francs to 
133,000,000, an increase of 140 per cent. Then, again, 
when Belgium resumed the government of the Congo 
it was understood that all that belonged to the Free 
State and to the Fondation de la Couronne necessarily 
became the property of the State ; but 30,000,000 francs 
have been used for other purposes. The responsibility 
for this loss has been placed upon the Government, 
who on their side endeavour to shift this responsibility 
on to the shoulders of King Leopold, and plead that 
they have been deceived. They say, moreover, that 
this money is quite safe in the coffers of the National 
Bank. Their opponents tell them that there is a great 
deal of difference between this and actual possession 
by the State, and that though the Government may 
recover possession this is by no means certain. _When 
the Government boast of their military reforms the 
Opposition deny their right to do so, as only twenty- 
six Catholics supported the clause which suppressed the 
evasion of compulsory military service in the ranks by 
the rich through the purchase of substitutes, and they 
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also claim that the extremely popular reduction of 
service with the colours to fifteen months is also their 
work. But much more may be said for continuing 
the present régime. A majority of six is a small 
one, especially when on such subjects as compulsory 
education, the abolition of the plural vote and military 
service M. Theodor may find himself compelled 
either to abstain or to vote with the Opposition. 
Still, two years ago it was argued that the Catholics 
could never govern with a majority of eight, and 
they have done so with conspicuous success. True, 
they have not always satisfied their extreme sup- 
porters, who have blamed them for their modera- 
tion. This very moderation has, however, been their 
strong point. They have known when it has been 
advisable to make concessions to the Liberal Opposi- 
tion, and have through these concessions held their 
places. On the other side the Liberal party have done 
the Government great service by forcing them to 
govern with wisdom and a certain amount of reserve. 
They have also compelled them to carry the social 
reforms which public opinion regarded as absolutely 
essential. If, on the other hand, these reforms had not 
been carried by and with the help of the Government 
the Opposition might have gone to the country with a 
popular programme and carried with them the industrial 
population of the large towns. As it is, the position is 
ideal : a Conservative Government restrained from any 
rash and imprudent legislation by a strong, active and 
energetic Opposition. We do not deny that the Liberal 
leaders are able men, and that M. Vandevelde, the 
leader of the Socialist party, also possesses great politi- 
cal capacity; but they are able to render far greater 
service to their country in their present position than 
as Ministers. As Ministers they would do away with 
the plural vote, one of the greatest elements of Belgian 
stability. They would put in its place absolute and 
unrestricted universal suffrage, or ‘‘ one man one vote ”’ 
and ‘‘ every man a vote’’; but, more serious by far, 
they would revolutionise the whole system of elemen- 
tary education, divorce religion from instruction, and 
establish the system that has done so much harm in 
France. As it is, the situation in Belgium is clear. 
Absolute freedom and secrecy is guaranteed to every 
voter, Ministerial pressure is unknown, and every 
man knows that whatever may be his vote it will 
have the full value attributed to it by law. It may 
or may not be an open question whether proportional 
representation has done good. In one respect Liberals 
have little ground to complain. Their party, which 
had been practically wiped out, has recovered its 
influence under a system which gives to every phase 
of political sentiment its due weight, and it is for 
this reason that it has been so strongly denounced 
by M. Woeste, the Catholic leader, who says in so 
many words: “‘ It has been fatal to the Catholic party 
in Belgium. It has provoked fatal divisions in our 
ranks. If we lose power to-morrow, this will be due 
to proportional representation. Had we stuck to the 
‘ scrutin de liste ’ pure and simple, our majority would 
have remained intact ’’. On the other hand, Liberals 
say: ‘‘ You can easily see that proportional represen- 
tation has been fatal to us. Had we _ possessed 
“ scrutin de liste’ pure and simple we need only have 
made a cartel with the Socialists to win an overwhelm- 
ing victory over the Clericals ’’. From these two abso- 
lutely inconsistent arguments only one conclusion can 
be drawn : Proportional representation is favourable to 
the status quo, which implies a strong Government 
and a strong Liberal party. Under present conditions 
Belgium has made steady and consistent progress for a 
quarter of a century; and if these conditions stand, it 
will go on making progress. 


ae 


THE OUTLOOK IN SPAIN. 


AST Sunday Spain chose a new Senate. © Among 
the new senators, as among the new deputies 
elected a fortnight ‘earlier; the Ministerialists claim: ‘to 
outnumber the Conservatives by more than two to one: 
It follows naturally that there is a gleeful noise of 


trumpets and shawms among those English Radicals 
who know little about Spain and still less about this 
particular contest. We are told that the hour of doom. 
is sounding at last upon the frighted ears of sacerdo- 
talism, obscurantism, ultramontanism and all the rest. 
of the polysyllabic monsters with which northern 
ignorance fills up its map of Spain. 

The facts are not exactly identical with these fond 
fancies. To begin with, a General Election in the 
Peninsula and a General Election in the United King- 
dom are two different things. In this country a majority 
at the polls makes a Ministry ; in Spain a Ministry too 
often manufactures a majority at the polls. It may 
be granted that Sefor Canalejas personally seems to 
have done his best to make this month’s ballots cleaner 
and straighter than usual; but old vices are not extir- 
pated in a day, and allegations of electoral corruption 
are reaching Madrid by the hundred. Congratulate 
any level-headed, non-partisan Spaniard upon his 
country’s progress in political virtue and he will tell 
you cynically that it is ‘‘ a good old custom to let the 
Opposition have a hundred seats ’’, and that ‘‘ this 
time the Conservatives have a hundred and five ’’. 

That a fresh-made Spanish Ministry, needing a par- 
liamentary majority, should unseal the urns and get. 
one is altogether in the normal course of Peninsula. 
events, and it is therefore absurd to suppose that 
Spanish Conservatism has been nearly buried under a, 
Liberal landslide something after the fashion of our 
own General Election in January 1906. The expected 
has happened. Indeed, to well-informed and discerning 
cosmopolitans this turnover of votes in Spain is far less 
surprising and significant than is the retention of power 
by the Belgian Clericals at last Sunday’s pollings, 
despite the staleness accruing to them from twenty 
years of office. 

Upon the face of it, Sefior Canalejas has a majority 
over Sefior Maura in the Lower House of about one 
hundred and twenty. Strangely enough, this is 
almost exactly the same as Mr. Asquith’s ‘‘ Anti- 
Peers *’ majority which is to be whipped to heel in our 
own House of Commons. It looks formidable. But a 
very little boring under the stucco soon proves that 
there are cracks from end to end and from top to 
bottom in Spain’s new wall against obscurantism, 
sacerdotalism, and all the rest of the horrors which 
her most useful sons and daughters endure so cheer- 
fully. If such a thing were possible King Alfonso’s 
First Minister would soon be even less happy than 
King George’s with his huge majority of ‘‘ the 
people’s champions ’’. Against a cohort as well-knit 
as Mr. Balfour’s, Sefior Canalejas leads ruefully a 
motley host which counts its Redmond, its O’Brien, 
its Healy, and even its Bottomley. At present the 
fifty faithful henchmen of Seftor Moret are reckoned 
as Ministerialists pure and simple, but Sefior Moret is 
a man with a grievance who will not acquiesce in per- 
petual banishment from the blue bench whereon he 
enjoyed brief glory. The Romanones group, over thirty 
strong, obeys its own leader, and the half-hundred of 
Garcia Prieto will always find more magic in the name 
of Montero Rios than in the name of Canalejas. As 
for the Republicans, they will certainly prove far more 
troublesome to the Government than to the regular 
Opposition. Their truculent Sefior Lerroux intends to 
make up for the time lost in exile and to keep himself 
well in the public eve. The Carlists and the Catalan 
Separatists furnish only four per cent. to the whole 
number of deputies; but there are enough of them to 
make plenty of trouble. With the Cortes so consti- 
tuted the blue bench hardly promises to be a bed of 
roses, 

Outside Spain a little too much has certainly been 
made of the fact that, for the first time, a Socialist 
deputy will take his seat in the Palacio del Congreso. 
In Italy journalists are declaring that Spain’s new era 
has begun; and certain Frenchmen are glowing as if 
the Cortes and Madrid ‘already’ boast their’ Bebel' ‘and’ 
their “‘ Vorwirts’’. It Would bé quite as reasonablé 
to assert that, because thé day which Saw the election. 


of Sefior Pablo Iglesias, the Socialist, also saw the: 
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election of two deputies who came forward simply as 
Catholics, therefore Spain will quickly have her 
Centrum, her Windthorst, her ‘‘ Germania’’. But, 
although the election of a Socialist in Madrid, the least 
Spanish of cities, is not a tremendous event, it will 
hardly make parliamentary debates shorter and sweeter ; 
for Sefior Iglesias is even more determined than Sefior 
Lerroux to prove that he is a host in himself. 

All this underlining of the worries which threaten 
Sefior Canalejas would be a mean and sorry work if the 
Liberal rally boded solid good for Spain. Unhappily, 
however, Spanish Liberalism is still too rhetorical and 
doctrinaire for continuous success in practical states- 
manship. Fierce energy will be wasted in trumped-up 
political controversies, while pressing economic tasks 
are left unperformed. When the party gets out of 
hand probably the anti-clerical drum will be beaten for 
tactical ends, and much bad blood will be stirred up in 
Most Catholic Spain ; and, in the long or the short run, 
Spanish Liberalism will once more disintegrate into 
fractions which not even their common hatred of Sefior 
Maura will be hot enough to re-weld into a whole. 

Without waiting for the day of their opponents’ col- 
lapse it is the duty of Spain’s Conservatives to be 
ready with a positive programme of social and 
economic reform as well as with a negative tradition of 
fidelity to sacred institutions. Above all, it is necessary, 
without a day’s delay, to set about the stiff task of 
convincing every Spanish Conservative, however much 
he may loathe the party-political game, that he is bound 
in honour and in patriotism to record his vote and to 
assert himself as vigorously as any Republican in the 
national life. Owing to the widespread evil of absten- 
tion, there is hardly a Latin country to-day where the 
parliament does not grossly misrepresent the nation; 
and until Spanish Conservatism purges itself of this 
reproach it cannot hope to be more than a weak and 
brief variant upon the Liberalism it is destined shortly 
‘to supplant. 


THE CITY. 


HE accumulation of money in the Treasury as a 
result of the belated tax collections is causing a 
certain amount of inconvenience in Lombard Street, 
and complaints are loud that the Government are not 
more expeditious in paying it out. But the difficulty is 
to find a way of distributing the money, as the Govern- 
ment is not a large debtor on account of Supply, having 
previously borrowed in anticipation and met its pressing 
requirements, and being now merely indebted to the 
holders of Treasury bills. Early in the week it was 
reported that the Government were buying up these 
Treasury bills and so getting rid of some of its accumu- 
lations ; but the buying promptly ceased, if it ever com- 
menced, and now it is understood that the Exchequer 
has no power to redeem its paper except at the due 
date of maturity. There may be something in this, and 
at first thought it would seem inadvisable that a Govern- 
ment department should be in a position to ‘‘ job ”’ in 
its own securities; but if the Post Office and National 
Debt Commissioners can buy Consols for investment 
there would seem no reason why an arrangement should 
not be effected whereby these departments should 
acquire Treasury bills. The circumstances are so ex- 
veptional that exceptional measures are quite excusable, 
and in any case if this is not permissible the Govern- 
ment should take immediate steps on the reassembling 
of Parliament to obtain sanction to any steps it may 
deem politic for relieving the Money market. It is the 
more desirable because the purchase of Treasury bills 
could be effected at a profit, and the Budget has cost 
the country so much that any saving in interest ought 
to be secured. Meantime the Bank rate is being kept 
up and the market penalised by having to pay 44 per 
cent. for the loan of its own money. 

Stock Exchange business is broadening. There is a 
general idea that peace at home and abroad is assured 
for some time to come, and people are sanguine accord- 
ingly. Brokers report a steadily increasing demand 


for home railway. stocks. A return of cheap money 
would probably give a great stimulus to buying. The 
speculative public are not doing much, but there is the 
inclination to launch out. Rubber shares have not yet 
exhausted their possibilities, and when Mincing Lane 
ceases to sulk we may have some surprising develop- 
ments. South African mining shares, too, are not in- 
capable of further spectacular displays, though the big 
houses are lying low. There are important schemes to be 
carried through before the end of the year, all depend- 
ing for their success upon buoyant markets. West 
African shares also promise to attain some prominence 
in the course of the next few months, the systematic 
work of development at the mines having conclusively 
proved that the field is deserving of much more atten- 
tion than has been given to it in the past. Mexican 
mining is also destined to become an industry of still 
greater importance, and many properties in the El 
Oro district will probably be stimulated to great activity 
by the success which is attending the deep-level de- 
velopments. Carmen Mines of El Oro have been a 
centre of activity during the week. Russian mining 
ventures do not always come up to expectations, but 
the Lena continues to do remarkably well, and the 
shares have further appreciated in price. We think 
that the future of this property is now well discounted, 
and that the shares are high enough; Paris, however, 
is a big holder, and if it retains its shares there is no 
immediate chance of a serious relapse. But the little 
‘‘ if’? must be taken into account. 

Investors on the look-cut for a good 5 per cent. 
security, with a minimum of risk, may turn their atten- 
tion to the preferred ordinary stock of the Antofagasta 
(Chili) Railway, now quoted at 102. The company’s 
report will be out early next month and should be 
pleasant reading. Receipts in the year fell off very 
slightly, but expenses should have been less, so that the 
net result should be quite equal to 1908, which was 
the best ever secured. The company then paid away 
£124,000 in-dividend on its deferred stock, and before 
this, £.82,000 had to be provided for the holders of 
preferred ordinary. The security behind the preferred is 
therefore considerable, and something very disastrous 
would have to happen before there was default in the 
dividend. This year the company has a substantial 
increase in traffic over 1909, and if the improvement is 
maintained to the end this will be a ‘‘ banner ”’ year. 
It is sought to rouse interest in the shares of the 
Carthagena (Colombia) Railway Company, now quoted 
at 11s. 6d. for the £1. The company has paid a 
dividend of 24 per cent. and is expected to distribute a 
similar amount in September. By all accounts the com- 
pany is doing well and should be in a position to increase 
its dividends next year, but investments in Colombian 
enterprises have resulted in some unhappy experiences. 
The Calgary Power Company, Limited, of Canada, is 
offering for subscription £256,800 five per cent. first 
mortgage bonds at £92 per cent. 

Some extraordinary revelations have been made in 
the courts this week as to the methods of business of 
‘“bucket-shop ’’ keepers. We recommend the pro- 
prietors of some of our daily contemporaries to study 
the reports; the advertisements of these ‘‘ cover- 
snatchers ’’ are simply so many traps for the unwary, 
and no self-respecting journal would take them. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ALBANIA. 
By An Eye-WIrtNEss. 


HE Albanian—the oldest inhabitant of the Balkan 
peninsula—has up till now been the ally of the 
Turk against all comers. Only thus could he retain his 
fatherland, for, unlike the other peoples subject to the 
Turk in Europe, he has no powerful relations outside 
to assist him. But this alliance has cost him dear, as 
he has latterly been bitterly aware. It has meant that 
under the paralysing blight of Turkish influence he has 
remained behind while others have advanced. 
‘Constantinople is the key of the Near East—and 
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Albania is the key of Constantinople ’’ has long been 
an Albanian saying. None knows its truth better than 
Constantinople itself. 

When the Albanian, sick of the old régime, listened 
to the fair promises of the new, and joined in the 
demand for ‘‘ Constitution ’’, Abdul Hamid, aware that 
he had lost the casting vote, yielded without a struggle, 
and Albania rejoiced from end to end. 

Barely two years have passed, and the Albanian has 
realised that he has been deceived. And though a revolt 
has occurred only in the North, the whole country is 
disaffected. The reasons for this disaffection vary in 
different districts. Albania is divided sharply into two 
groups—the North, the Gegs ; and the South, the Tosks. 
Of these, the Tosks fell completely into the hands of 
the Turks in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and have suffered as have all the Turks’ other subjects. 

In the rugged mountains of the North the tribal 
system still prevails and semi-independence has been 
maintained, but only by almost entirely excluding the 
outer world; and the poverty and misery that exists in 
these wildernesses—more especially among the Roman 
Catholics who form about a third of the population— 
must be seen to be believed. The Turk they trusted 
not, and other friend had they none. When the new 
rule was proclaimed they hoped that help had at last 
come. 

The Moslems of Gegaria have lived even more cut off 
from the world, and their support of the Constitution 
was bought by lies, as they had already discovered but 
three months after it had been proclaimed. 

** What has the new Government done for us? ’’ says 
the Geg. ‘‘ Nothing but ask for money. Give us some 
proof that a useful work will be carried through and 
not end in a pasha’s pocket and we will contribute, but 
not before.”’ 

A Government that considers none of the conditions 
of life cannot possibly succeed. An octroi on market 
stuff is impossible in a land where the miserable peasant 
tramps for two—even three—long days over rock 
carrying a few fowls or a bundle of wood (the whole 
probably not worth eighteenpence) to barter for the 
maize on which he lives, sleeping en route in the snow in 
winter. From large tracts of land which I know well 
nothing can be taken out till something has been put in. 
The Albanian has given his blood for the Turk. It’ is the 
turn of the Turk to assist the Albanian—if he wishes to 
retain him as an ally. The splendid high pastures and 
the miles of forest can be made remunerative, but not 
till capital has been expended. Far from developing 
any part of the land, the new Turkish Government has 
so far shown only a tendency to impede all efforts at 
development in order that Albania may remain poor. 

- No attempt has been made to meet the people nor 
to ‘learn their needs. There are many educated 
Albanians who have been trained abroad who could have 
been sent to study the problems of the land and instruct 
their unlettered brethren. Instead, Turkish officials and 
armed force have been sent. 

By force of numbers the present revolt may be 
temporarily checked, but the spirit of the Albanian 
people will ‘not be subdued. The mountain Christians 
have been reinforcing the Moslems of Kosovo vilayet. 
The Moslems there demand autonomy. The Christians 
would welcome any foreign intervention. Their one 
hope is Austria, to whose coming, as has more than 
once been said to me, ‘‘ we look forward as do the Jews 
to the Messiah ’’. In the towns Italy has considerable 
influence. In the mountains Austria is supreme—the 
one ray of hope in a helpless, miserable land. 

In Toskeria the land is far less mountainous, more 
open, more fertile, and has thus been more in touch 
with’ the outer world, and there is a far higher standard 
of civilisatton in consequence. Education has been 

ursued under great difficulties. Till the coming of the 

onstitution the Albanian language was prohibited by 
the Turkish Government and might not be either, taught 
or Priiited.’ When fréedom of the’ press was 
Albania ‘also-was free, dnd the people. at. ence . with 
enthusiasm’ staited the cultjvation of. the 


the new Government meant its subjects to be “‘ Otto- 
man’’. As it poses as ‘‘ progressive ’’ and up-to-date, 
it dared. not prohibit schools. But it has tried to hamper 
education by forbidding the use of the Latin alphabet 
and ordering that Albanian—a European tongue—shall 
be written only in Arabic, for which it is quite unsuited. 

In the North the schools are almost all the property 
of either Italy or Austria, so can use what alphabet they 
please. But in the South the indignation aroused by 
this edict is extreme, and a mass meeting protested. 
Nor will any part of Christian Albania accept ‘* Otto- 
manising ’’ schools. Toskeria being unarmed, with the 
exception of a few small mountain tracts, cannot as yet 
rise. But it has sent congratulatory messages to the 
North, and its hopes of the new Government are gone 
and its sympathies alienated. In the towns of Toskeria, 
more especially those in which there are no foreign 
consulates making foreign propaganda, there is an 
intensely national feeling—a great upstriving towards 
culture and freedom. 

The story of the way in which the South Albanians 
have managed, in many instances, to educate themselves 
in secret and with difficulty by aid of books smuggled 
in from abroad, learning to read Albanian from the 
publications of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the only ones that the Turk could not entirely prohibit, 
is a stirring and inspiring one, and deserves the sym- 
pathy of the whole civilised world. None who knows: it 
can doubt that there is a future for such people if they 
are given a chance. They believed in the new Govern- 
ment and were ready to be loyal to it—and an Albanian 
can be very loyal. Of many a wild tribesman I can say, 
in the words of the Scots ballad : 


‘*] durst have ridden the Border through 
Had Christie Graeme been at my back ”’. 


They would have in truth preferred to develop them- 
selves as allies of the Turk to falling into foreign hands. 
They trusted the Turk and he has again betrayed them. 
The South says, ‘* We who helped make the Constitu- 
tion can help break it’’. Nor can they reasonably be 
expected to submit to the old régime in a new uniform. 
‘* Albania is the key of Constantinople.’’ Let the Turk 
beware if he cast it recklessly away. For if the door 
be opened by another Power he will have none but him- 
self to thank. 


JAPANESE MASTERPIECES IN LONDON. 
By LAURENCE Bryon. 


oe BERS is plenty for the picture-lover to see in 

London this month. The New English Art Club 
has opened its doors in Suffolk Street ; the third ‘‘ Fair 
Women ”’ exhibition, organised by the International, 
js to be seen at the Grafton Gallery; there is an ad- 
mirable collection of English art of the last twenty 
years at Whitechapel ; not to speak of the Academy or 
of smaller shows like that of Mr. Rothenstein’s work 
at Goupil’s. 

But it is another exhibition that claims my pen this 
week, the wonderful collection of the classic art of 
Japan at Shepherd’s Bush. This year will be remem- 
bered. for its revelation of the arts of the Orient to 
Europe. To begin with, M. Pelliot has shown in Paris 
the paintings, bronzes, and vases he has brought back 
from Turkestan, discovered in the place which had 
already yielded a still richer find to Dr. Stein. Speci- 
mens of the early paintings brought back by Dr. Stein 
will be included in the exhibition of Chinese and 
Japanese art which is to open at the British Museum 
some time during June. At the. Burlington Club there 
is a fine series of early Chinese porcelain and. pottery. 
Later on at Munich there will be a splendid show of 
Persian painting and other Mohammedan art. . But 
none of these can have the unique interest of the ex- 
hibition vat, Shepherd's. Bush. i 


| oxdinary, complimeat which, Japan..has. paid ite. How 
many, English collectors.are there who would.be williag 


Jangiiage,’ collected’ money, and opened -schgols, _Byt 


| to send ,their ‘very, choicest Reynoldses -and. Gains- 


| wonder if,.the English, public appreciates, the extra- 
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boroughs and Turners to Japan? Yet Japanese col- 
lectors have sent us treasures quite beyond price, the 
finest examples of their greatest maSters of all periods, 
from the eighth to the nineteenth century. What the 
traveller to Japan never sees, things hidden away in 
the temples or in the ‘‘ godowns’”’ of the great 
amateurs, is here in London for all of us to feast on. 

It may not be generally known, perhaps, that the 
specimens of classic art are to be shown in instalments. 
The exhibition will be changed, I believe, every fort- 
night. Every day, indeed, the watchful visitor will note 
some little change : a scroll-painting is unrolled to show 
another portion of its length, or one of the marvellous 
old swords, sheathed yesterday, will to-day be gleam- 
ing bare. As this first instalment may be withdrawn, 
in part at least, next week, I would counsel all lovers 
of beautiful art not to put off their first visit and to 
make their visits frequent. It is a chance which will 
never occur again. There are some things which I 
imagine will be permanently on view, such as for 
instance the admirable reproduction of the Tamamushi 
Shrine, and some of the equally wonderful copies of 
ancient lacquer. The paintings on the shrine, which is 
a small tabernacle of wood and bronze, are the earliest 
of Japanese paintings, they date from the sixth century. 
Though redolent of Indian inspiration, the slim, gra- 
cious figures have an airy delicacy which we may con- 
jecture to belong to the genius of Japan. The whole” 
shrine is a marvel of fine workmanship and fine pro- 
portion. From this, which stands in an outer court 
among the models of famous temples, we pass to the 
rooms containing the original pictures and statues. 
Here the collector may study authentic masterpieces 
by rare artists, scarcely known in the West save by 
copies and forgeries. But we are not all collectors, 
and the main interest of the exhibition is the revelation 
of the serious side of Japanese art, its capacity for 
grandeur and for the expression of ideas. There is a 
room set apart for the Ukiyo-yé painters, the school 
which includes all the designers of the colour prints 
we already know well in Europe; but most people, I 
think, will find their paintings of less charm than their 
woodcuts, though there are pieces of charming and 
rare colour in this choice collection. ‘The Hokusai is 
not very striking, the Utamaro is downright bad. In 
this room far the finest things are the examples of 
Matabei (on the labels he is called only by his other 
name, Iwasa Shdi), the rare master who, first among 
the Japanese, dared to take scenes of daily life for his 
exclusive province. One of these examples has the 
quality of Greek work, the innate power of style which 
can take a group of men and women and seize their - 
natural pose and gesture and yet leave us with a sense 
of being admitted to a world of choice and beauty. 
The other example is a pair of screens, and these are 
worth long study, for they are quite amazing. Here 
is something of a kind that no other art in the world 
can show. The impression at a distance is of a 
minutely variegated pattern, intricate in line and 
chequered with rich, clean colour invaded by rivulets 
of gold, decorative, but by no means tamely so, for 
the whole design vibrates with movement. At a 
nearer view we see that we are looking on a vivid and 
multitudinous scene packed with human interest. It 
is a great city festival, with troops of swirling dancers 
and stage performances and thronging spectators. We 
are looking at this peopled space from above through 
patches of broken cloud, all gold; in the rents of the 
gold appear now green pines and now a crimson roof 
and now excited faces and bodies in eager motion. 
Right in the midst of the crowd is a group of Europeans 
in ruffs—it is the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—talking and gesticulating. And all this vehe- 
ment animation is combined with the most audaciously 
conventional scheme to produce a triumphantly decora- 
tive effect. 

In the next room we see the same success in handling 
quite ‘different material. Korin in his ‘pair of ‘‘ Wave 
Screens ”’ takes the seethe and’ tumble of wild ‘water 
among rocks and makes a painting that, taken in 


waves: But it is the idea of waves, it is the life behind 
them and within them, the energy and rhythm that 
create them; this is what fills our minds as we, con- 
template these strange and gorgeous decorations. 

I have dwelt somewhat long on these works, not only 
because they are peculiarly Japanese, but because they 
illustrate the clearsightedness and intellectual freedom 
for which this Oriental art is conspicuous. These 
masters are possessed with a pictorial idea, and their 
aim is to decorate a screen. They do not, for the sake 
of serenity of effect, compromise with nature, taming 
and toning down, yet all the while paying tribute to the 
demand that the illusion of external appearances should 
be preserved; on the contrary, they defy nature, they 
shatter the world of appearances, but*by this very free- 
dom and daring are able to force from their material, 
by the sharp contrast of bold conventional devices with 
expressive line-drawing, a deeper sense of life. 

We in the West approach things from a different 
point. This way is not our way and never can be. 
Let us hold to our own instincts; yet it is wholesome 
to contemplate these alien successes, for they may 
teach us a lesson. I must wait for another opportunity 
to develop this theme, for I have no space left to write 
as I had meant of the wonderful Buddhist paintings, 
those dark mysterious backgrounds of emptiness from 
which emerge the mild or terrible forms of incarnate 
spirit, visions of supernatural peace and power, or of 
those great silvery landscapes, full of air and mist and 
wind and water, in which the fifteenth-century masters 
sought to emulate the great Chinese of two centuries 
before, or of that fascinating scroll of the twelfth 
century in which the genial Archbishop Toba Sojo 
caricatured the worldliness of the monks under the 
guise of frogs and hares, or of the early sculpture so 
concentrated and intense in its conceptions. Some of 
these things may repel at first by strangeness, but they 
are worth a long acquaintance. Artists at least will 
not be slow to appreciate them, and it may be that the 
art of the Far East will now affect our art in other and 
less obvious ways than the designing of picture-posters. 


CHAINS.” 


A STATE, said Aristotle (he was objecting to Plato’s 

notion of wives in common), may suffer from too 
much unity. I have come to think that a play may 
suffer in the same way. In ‘‘ Chains ’’ the unity—the 
fell concentration of purpose—fills one almost with 
dismay. Miss Elizabeth Baker should have dealt more 
gently with us. True, she has an idea, and people with 
an idea are not given to be merciful. Yet one may 
protest. There was not even a warning—time to pre- 
pare. The curtain rang up, and here was Charlie 
Wilson complaining of the collar he had to wear 
because he was a clerk who lived in Acacia Road, 
Hammersmith. Three hours later the curtain rang 
down, and here was Charlie Wilson leaving for the 
City in fume with a clean collar of the same style. For 
three awful hours that symbolic collar was round our 
necks. It must have occurred to many, as it occurred 
to me, to have done with the accursed thing and to 
bolt. But so remorseless was the grip of Miss Eliza- 
beth Baker that it did not seem possible escape would 
be permitted. One felt that defaulters would be met 
at the door and led back to their seats. Comfort came 
with the knowledge that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred a play in four acts means a play in three. One 
can generally go comfortably home at the end of 
Act Three. At the end of Act Three, then, release would 
come. Vain comfort. It was to be one of the infernal 
features of this play that the grip was harder at the 
end than in the middle. 

The merciless relevance of everything in ‘‘ Chains ”’ 
to the one idea reaches to the title. When: you know 
that the play is called ‘‘ Chains ’’, and that it isa 
Sincere study of the life and surroundings of a com- 
mercial clerk who lives in Acacia Road, that.is.really 
all you need to know, Of course there is a. story. 


detail, is not in the least like the actual appearance of 


Miss Elizabeth Baker is playwright enough to know 
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that a play must be more than a series of speeches and 
attitudes... She is modern inher sincerity. Were we 
not painfully aware of it for three. hours? But she 
sticks to the dear, old-fashioned prejudice that drama 
is action. So there is a story, slight though it be and 
conceived simply to show off the idea. Fred Tennant, 
like Charlie Wilson, is *‘ sick of the whole show ’’. 
He has saved a little money and is off to Queensland. 
His friends how] at him for a fool, throwing up a safe job 
and going away on his luck. Charlie, however, under- 
stands, and is athroe with longing. But Charlie has a 
wife—affectionate and capable with her boarders, but 
not equal to understanding Charlie’s desire to bolt from 
his nice little hgme (bath, hot and cold, piano) in 
Hammersmith. At the first whisper she is in tears, 
and Charlie’s wife’s relatives find the words. Even 
the emigrant shakes his head. There is only one to 
encourage Charlie—Maggie, his sister-in-law, who also 
is ‘* sick of the whole show ”’, and wants Charlie to 
be a man. Charlie, however, chose a different way to 
be a man when he married at twenty-three. Even so, 
he will bolt and leave Maggie to explain. All is ready. 
He even knows the train he is going to catch, when 
Mrs. Wilson beautifully tells him he is nearly a father. 
‘* So you have got him ”’ is what Maggie says when 
she, too, hears the news. True it was. Here was the 
last chain. Charlie puts on his collar. 

Miss Elizabeth Baker will write a better play than 
*“ Chains’? when she has seen its cardinal fault. 
Already I have hinted what it is. It all hangs on that 
too great unity. All through the play Tennant is on 
the point of going to Australia; all through the play 
Charlie is hankering to go too; all through the play 
his wife and his friends think a man a fool to throw 
up a safe job at home; all through the play Maggie 
is admiring the pluck that sends a man to seek his 
fortune in Queensland. It is ‘‘ Chains ”’ all the time; 
and the way people behave that wear them. There 
are the old people like Charlie’s father-in-law who 
wear them with philosophy (work is not nice, but 
there’s no getting away from it). There are the fools 
who simply don’t know they are wearing them at all, 
like Charlie’s neighbour Mr. Leslie. There are the 
youngsters cheerfully putting them on, like Maggie’s 
brother, who in spite of Charlie is also going to marry 
at twenty-three. As for Charlie’s chains, they clank 
whenever he moves. Is not his home entirely let to 
gentlemen boarders—all but the bathroom? And when 
these people take their pleasure—of an evening forcing 
their merriment by singing ‘‘ The Old Folks at Home’”’, 
or of a Sunday afternoon working off the effects of a 
big dinner by sleeping on the sofa or playing hymns— 
do not the chains clank more harshly still? If the 
author had forced her idea a little less, it would have had 
a better chance. ~All the people in Hammersmith are 
either in revolt or have acquiesced in slavery—that is 
the thesis. One pined for someone to come in with a 
more genial, philosophic view of the matter. For there 
really is another view. Life in Hammersmith, as any- 
where else, may be monotonous; but, despite the 
monotony, it may also be worth living. If someone 
had suddenly come into the play and told Charlie that 
he would have felt the chains as badly anywhere else as 
in Acacia Road, that he was born to be discontented, 
that he was made that way just as his father-in-law 
the plumber was made to take things as they came; 
had told Maggie that she would after six months be 


as anxious to run away from Queensland or Monte. 


Carlo as now she was on fire to be out of Chiswick ; 
had pointed out that a bank or an office is quite as 
exciting as a ranch or a gold-mine according to the 
men that were in them—why, then we should have 
felt that the other side of the question had had a 
chance. 


clahking when it began again. I, for one; should. have 
been ready to forgive the author'the hard»grip'she put 
upon me had she relaxed it a little at the end and 


‘allowed me to go home with the idea that ‘the chains 


would’ sit ‘a little more easily on Charlie now that he 
was to be a father. -Charlie had a rapt look when he 


At least this irruption would have relieved the 
tension and reconciled us to that rather monotonous, 


years. 


was told about it, but that might have been merely an 
added. gloom. 
' But the.play is a good play. The author. is writing, 
of what she knows. The touches native to Hammer- 
smith are intimately true. How much better it all is 
than the drama which concerns itself with people in- 
vented to make a problem ’’! No_ psychologic 
maze is in ‘‘ Chains *’, no unloosing of great passions, 
no swelling theme ; but quiet good work of an observer 
with a quick eye and some gift of humour. 
P. j. 


SOME CLEVER BIRDS. 
By W. H. Hupsown. 


I WAS on my way to the West of England, and from 

Waterloo for about a hundred and twenty miles 
had but one fellow-traveller in the carriage. A man 
of a fine presence, about sixty; from his keen, alert 
eves, hard weathered face, and his dress I took him 
to be a sportsman. He very soon let me know that he 
was one, as great an enthusiast as one could meet; 
and as he was companionable and we talked the 
whole time, I got to know a good deal about him. 
Shooting and fishing were his chief pleasures and in- 
sterest in life : he had followed both from his early years, 
in and out of England. For the last ten or twelve years 
he had lived at the Antipodes, where he had an im- 
portant appointment in one of the colonies; but some- 
how the sports he loved best had not the same relish for 
him in that distant country as at home, and he was 
accustomed to take frequent and long holidays to have 
a month on the moors and in the coverts and to go on 
shooting and fishing excursions to the Continent. Wild- 
fowling was perhaps the kind of sport he loved best of 
all, and we soon got on the subject of wild geese. 

That bird was much in my mind at the moment, for I 
was just back from the east coast, where I had been 
staying with the wild geese, so to speak, at Wells-next- 
the-Sea, watching them every day in their great gather-. 
ings and listening to their multitudinous resounding 
cries, which affect one like bells, ‘‘ jangled, out of tune 
and harsh’’ it may be, but the sense of wildness and 
freedom the sound imparts is exceedingly grateful. 

Some of his adventures among the geese caused me to 
remark that, even if I had not long ceased to be a sports- 
man, I would never again lift a gun against a wild goose ; 
it was so intelligent a bird that it would be like shooting 
at a human being. He had no such feeling—could not 
understand it. If geese were more intelligent than other 
species, that only made them the better sporting birds, 
and the pleasure of circumventing them was so much 
the greater. There was nothing better to get the taste of 
shooting half-tame, hand-fed, driven birds out of the 
mouth than a week or two after wild geese. He had just 
had a fine time with them on the coast of Norway. This 
reminded him of something. Yes,.the wild goose was 
about as intelligent a bird as you could find. The friend he 
had been staying with was the owner of a small group of 
islands or islets on the coast of Norway ; he had bought 
them a good many years ago purely for sporting pur- 
poses, as the geese invariably came there on migration 
and spent some time on the islands. There was one 
island where the geese used to congregate every year on 
arrival in large numbers, and here one autumn some 
years ago a goose was caught by the leg in a steel trap 
set fora fox. The keeper froma distance saw the whole 
vast gathering of geese rise up and circle round and 
round in a cloud, making a tremendous outcry, and going 
to the spot he found the bird struggling violently in the 
trap. He took it home to another and larger island close 
by where his master, my informant'’s friend, had a farm. 
From that day the wild geese never settled on that islet, 
which had been used as a resting-place for very many 
The bird he had accidentally caught was an old 
gander, and had its leg smashed ; but the keeper set to 


work to repair the injury, and after binding.it up he put 
‘the bird in an outhouse and eventually, it got, quite well. 


He then pinioned it and put it out with the other birds. 
A little while before the old gander had been caught the 
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foxes had become so troublesome at the farm that it 
was found necessary to secure all the birds every night in 
enclosures and houses made for the purpose, and as the 
birds preferred to be out the keeper had to go round and 
spend a good deal of time every evening in collecting and 
driving them in. Now before the old wild goose had 
been able to go about many days with the others it was 
noticed that he was acquiring a kind of mastery over 
them, and every day as evening approached he began to 
try to lead, and, failing in that, to drive them to the en- 
closures and buildings. The keeper, curious to see how 
far this would go, began to relax his efforts and to go 
round later and later each evening, and as his efforts 
slackened the gander’s zeal increased, until he was left 
to do the whole work himself and all the keeper had 
to do was to go round and shut the doors. This state 
of things had now continued for some years, and the old 
wild goose was the acknowledged leader and master of 
all the birds on the farm. 

The story of this wise gander, its readiness in adapt- 
ing itself to a wholly new way of life and in taking in the 
situation—the danger by night and need of someone in 
authority over that heterogeneous crowd of birds who 
had lost the power of flight, and, from being looked after, 
had grown careless of their own safety—and, finally, the 
taking of it all on himself, putting himself in office as it 
were, may strike us as very strange, but it agrees well 
enough with the character of the bird as we know it in 
its domestic condition. It is common to hear of the 
masterful old gander at farmhouses, the ruler and some- 
times tyrant of the farmyard. I have myself observed 
and have heard of many instances of long-lasting and ex- 
ceedingly bitter feuds between an imperious gander and 
some other member of the feathered community, a turkey 
cock or Muscovy duck or peacock who refused to be 
governed by a goose. But I was specially pleased to 
have had this story of the bird in Norway from a sports- 
man and enthusiastic wild-fowler, one of the class who 
do not like to think too much about the psychology of 
the creatures it is their pleasure to follow and destroy. 

I have also heard of cases of birds of other species 
taking on themselves the leadership and guardianship 
of their fellows. “One from South America relates to the 
trumpeter, the strange and delightful Psophia leucoptera, 
a quaint, beautiful creature, a little ostrich in shape, 
taller than a fowl, very dark, with white wings, the head 
and neck glossed with purple and green. A singular bird, 
too, in its voice and manner, when three or four get to- 
gether and have a sort of drum and trumpet performance, 
keeping time to the music with measured steps and bow- 
ings and various quaint gestures and motions. Alas! 
they are delicate birds, and all the beautiful trumpeters 
we had some time ago in the Zoological Gardens are 
now dead—to come to life again, let us hope, in their 
distant home in some Brazilian forest. 

About twenty years ago an American naturalist, one 
Dr. Rusby, was in a part of Bolivia where it was common 
to keep a pet trumpeter, and he says that the Spanish 
settlers almost worshipped them on account of their 
amiable and affectionate domestic habits. Early in the 
morning the trumpeter would go into a sleeper’s room 
and salute him on rising by dancing about the floor, bow- 
ing its head and dropping its wings and tail, continuing 
the performance until its presence was noticed and it 
was spoken to, whereupon it would depart to visit 
another bedroom, to repeat the ceremony there, then to 
another, until the whole household had been visited and 
said ‘‘ Good morning ’’ to. Afterwards, when all were 
up, it would attach itself to some one member of the 
family and follow him or her about most of the day. The 
trumpeter loved and took an interest in every one of the 
house, including the stranger within the gates, but was 
specially devoted to one or two individuals. 

It is right to remémber that this beautiful disposition 
of the trumpeter and all its pretty actions have not been 
acquired through companionship with human beings : 
they are mere survivals of its own wild life in the forest 
with its own fellows, and possibly with birds. of other 
species with which it’ associates. “At all ev ents, I have 
heard of cases in which a’ tame trumpeter, in a country 


in ‘Brazil or Venezuelis, witete fowls and birds of 


various kinds were kept and allowed to roam about at 
will, placing himself in charge of the others, attending 
them at their feeding-grounds, keeping watch, giving the 
alarm at the approach of danger, and bringing or hunt- 
ing them home at roosting time.. 

If my reader happens not to be of those who regard a 
bird merely as a creature to be taken and destroyed for 
man’s pleasure or for the decoration of his women, who 
like a lovely hat to match the lovely spirit within, I 
trust that he will not think that these be tall stories about 
a wise grey goose in grey north lands and a benevolent 
trumpeter in the tropics, for then he will perhaps say that 
the story I have got to tell in conclusion is taller still. 

It is a common fact in natural history that the males 
of certain species exhibit a good deal of anxiety about 
the proper care of the eggs, and exercise supervision and 
authority over the females, compeiling them during the 
period of incubation to return to the nest when they are 
inclined to stay too long out. Our swift is a familiar 
example. But has anyone ever observed an individual 
of any species, one of a colony, presumably a male, 
exercising this kind of mastership over a number of 
females in the absence of their mates? Yet this is 
exactly what I witnessed on one occasion, and if I were 
to ask a dozen or fifty naturalists to name the species 
they would all guess wrong, for the bird in question was 
the small, delicate, gentle, moth-like sand-martin—the 
‘* mountain butterfly ’’, as it is prettily named in Spain. 

Near Yeovil I found a breeding place of these birds in 
a vast old sand-pit. It was in May, and no doubt they 
were incubating. There were about fifty holes in the 
steepest side of the sand-bank, and when I began watch- 
ing them there were about fourteen or fifteen birds flying 
round and round within the basin of the pit, hawking after 
flies, and perhaps prolonging their play-time after their 
morning feed. By-and-by I noticed one bird acting in 
a singular manner ; I saw him come out of one hole and 
go quickly into another, then another still, until he had 
visited several, remaining about five or six seconds in 
each, or as long as it would take him to run to the end of 
the burrow and return. Finally, on coming out, ‘he 
began pursuing one of the birds flying aimlessly about in 
the pit ; the chase increased in speed and violence until 
the hunted bird took refuge in one of the burrows. He 
then started chasing another of the birds flying about, 
and in due time this one was also driven into one of the 
holes. Then a third chase began, then a fourth, and so 
on until every bird had been driven into a hole, always 
after a good deal of rushing about, and he remained 
alone. After flying up and down a few times he finally 
flew off, probably to some feeding-ground at a distance 
from the pit, where he would join the other males of the 
colony. 

I remained for some time on the spot, keeping a close 
watch on the little black burrows on the orange-coloured 
sand-bank, but not a bird flew or even peeped out ; nor did 
any of the absent birds return to the pit. 

Is it a habit of this swallow in the breeding time for one 
male to remain behind when the others go away to feed, 
and the females, or some of them, are still off their eggs, 
just as, in other species, when the company settles down 
to feed or sleep one keeps awake and on guard? The 
action of the swallow in putting back the others on their 
eggs strikes one as a dev elopment of some such habit or 
instinct as that of the swift, and it is possible that in the | 
sand-martin the social habit is in a more advanced state 
and the communities more close-knit, than in. most 
species. But there is a good deal to learn yet about the 
inner life of birds. 


THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


HOUGH I have now travelled the Sussex. Downs 
upwards of thirty years, yet I still investigate 

that chain of majestic mountains with fresh admiration, 
year by year. For my own part, I think there is 


~ something peculiarly sweet and amusing in the shapely- | 
figured aspect,.of chalk hills, in preference to those. of 


stone, which are rugged, broken, abrupt, and shapeless.”’ 
So: Gilbert White, in an oft-quoted passage, quofed 
to raise a smile of superiority at the simple-minded 
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scholar who had not like us seen all sights from pole to 
pole, and could so give away his enthusiasm over 
heights of five hundred feet. This is a statistical age, 
and we are careful only to concede our admiration when 
we feel the justification of scale and theodolite behind 
us, forgetting that majesty resides in the mind of the 
beholder. Let us allow that ‘‘amusing’’ and 
** majestic ’’ are terms not chosen with great nicety, 
but that Gilbert White meant thereby to express some- 
thing in the smooth sweep of the Downs which uplifts 
the spirit and stirs the imagination with a sense of 
grave rejoicing. Southern England is full of beauty, 
but it is apt to lack character ; only in the South Downs 
do we find a distinctive scene that will stir the memory 
like a solemn music. Such countries possess moods 
responsive to the emotions, they are remembered by 
those born in them not as beautiful pictures but as 
part of the fabric of their life. 

To enter into possession of the South Downs you must 
be a walker, but then what a paradise is yours! Only 
two hours from London and you can set your face to 
the steep ascent beyond Petersfield with eighty miles of 
clear turf ahead until you overlook the Channel from 
Beachy Head. And in that eighty miles the only road- 
walking you need do are the odd scraps in and out of 
the villages where you spend the night; then you needs 
must drop off the heights, for the villages all nestle at 
the foot of the hill. Except perhaps in early spring, 
when the wind is easterly, we would counsel the walker 
to begin at Petersfield, for though the heights become 
less with each day’s walk, the Downs will grow more 
shapely, the turf more smooth and elastic, the scenery 
more essential as you proceed. The Petersfield end, 
too, reveals the structure of the country at the outset, 
and there is that other side in a man’s mind which 
makes scenery more interesting if it is felt as not merely 
fortuitous but as the outcome of some definite plan. 
The Portsmouth road will take you on to the flanks 
of Butser Hill, the knot uniting the South and North 
Downs, beyond which they merge into the broad 
rolling masses of the Chalk of Hampshire. Standing 
on its heights you see the smooth face of the North 
Downs trending eastward to the hangers behind Sel- 
borne, and on by Farnham, Guildford, and Westerham 
to the sea at Dover, while over against this scarp and 
ever receding from it buttress succeeds buttress of the 
range you are going to follow. Between the two arms 
of the Chalk is enfolded the Weald, and each Down 
turns its deep scarped face to the Weald, a feature that 
persists all the way to Dover or Beachy Head. But if 
North and South Downs have a common origin and 
once, indeed, were a continuous fold of Chalk across the 
Weald, they possess otherwise but little in common. 
Only in places as at Epsom or close to the sea in East 
Kent are the North Downs open sheep-walk ;_ generally 
their highest levels are clothed with wood, and that not 
the beech which is the chalk country’s own tree, but 
oak and copse. The North Downs, indeed, are mostly 
overlaid by a thickish bed of heavy red clay, which is 
unkind to sheep and unfit for the plough, so the heights 
carry such timber as is characteristic of the clay. Only 
on the steeper slopes, as on the face of the escarpment 
where the clay has all been washed away, do the true 
chalk plants and trees grow, and with them the close 
elastic scented turf which clothes the South Downs from 
end to end. The Downs are also the home of fiowers ; 
orchids and other rarities there are for those who 
botanise, but the walker’s delight will be in the flower- 
ing shrubs—the Wayfaring Tree, the Dog-wood, the 
Beam Tree, all laced with Traveller’s Joy—which make 
up the little copses sheltering in the coombes or lining 
the deep-cut lanes at the foot 6fthe hill. Still more 
does he rejoice in the tiny blooms which star the short 
turf itself{—the stemless thistle, the creeping rock-rose, 
the thyme whose scent, like the lark’s song, uncon- 
sciously pervades every moment of the journey. 

Save for occasional divergencies, by far the best 
walking is to be obtained by :keeping, close to the edge 
of the escarpment; you.are then always travelling over 
the highest part of the land, there is no interruption 
by plough or woodland, and while to the southward 


stretch the smooth valleys and soft undulations of the 


chalk country, on your other hand the Down falls in 


one sudden roll five hundred feet or so to the valley 


below, across which you look to the wooded wealden 
heights and even, on a clear day, to the North Downs 
beyond. Along the escarpment, too, you are always 
within reach of the villages, which lie strung out in a 
line on the shelf of Greensand lying at the foot of the 
Down, each with a parish cut in a narrow strip from the 
top of the Down so as to include successive sections of 
sheep-walk, of good arable soil, then of the clay bottom 
and the sand beyond. But independently of these 
villages the days’ journeys are rather marked off by the 
periodic descents which must be made in order to cross 
the river valleys traversing the Downs from north and 
south. Each of them cuts a gap which is remarkable 
when one remembers that rivers are supposed to carve 
out their own valleys, and yet the South Down rivers 
when on the soft clay plain but a few feet above sea- 
level suddenly enter the Chalk and make their way 
through it to the sea, with hills of five or six hundred 
feet rising steeply from either bank. 

The first stage of the walk from Petersfield to the 
Adur is perhaps the least engaging ; though the Downs 
are at their highest their outlines lack something ot 
their usual grace, and the beechwoods with which they 
are so largely clothed in this area of comparatively high 
rainfall, if beautiful in themselves, are less lovely than 
the smooth turf. From the Arun eastwards to the 
Adur you are in true downland; indeed there is one 
carpet of turf on the very first hill east of the Arun that 
for beauty of contour, smoothness and elasticity cannot 
be rivalled. But in many places the sweep is broken 
by scattered bushes of gorse and juniper, with thorns 
of great age twisted and stunted by the wind; there is 
also a stretch of woodland, the round beechwood 
crowning Chanctonbury Ring, one of the finest of the 
buttresses that jut out into the weald plain and the most 
conspicuous landmark because of its tree-clad summit. 
East of the Adur is fine down country, but you are 
suddenly pulled up short by finding yourself at the 
Devil’s Dyke, with its railway from Brighton, a golf 
links, and one plague-spot where the calendar remains 
fixed at Bank Holiday of the Hampstead sort. Even 
if you dodge this by keeping beiow the crest of the 
hill you will have still to cross the Brighton road. 
Down you plunge to Pyecombe ; for one moment amid 
the cloud of petrol-laden dust you dodge the racing 
motorist hooting for a clear track, then you can climb 
again toa world where things proceed as God made them. 
But the interruption will have rankled, and the latent 
irritation may be stirred again when you have passed 
Ditchling Beacon and approach Lewes. The Downs 
are more beautiful than before in their smoothness and 
their sweep, but the turf ceases to satisfy your critical 
soul: this part of the Downs is so used by racing- 
stables for training purposes that the grass is all cut 
to pieces. It may be churlish, but we rather grudge 
the free use of the Downs for so sordid a business as 
the modern training-stable represents, though the mere 
tourist has perhaps no right to claim the sole use of 
the free passage he enjoys himself. But once past 
Lewes you are in the most exquisite part of the country ; 
Firle Beacon is its crowning glory, there the Downs 
are the most shapely, the folds of the land most 
solemn and majestic (we must come back to Gilbert 
White’s word). In the early spring the curving out- 
lines of the hills are repeated and varied by the flowing 
plough furrows along the arable land lying in the 
hollows; it wants a Hokusai to do justice to the har- 
mony of line in the landscape, the mingling of energy 
and grace in the long earth waves, for the great artist 
of the South Downs, Copley Fielding, was perhaps 
more penetrated by its atmosphere than by its line. 
From Firle you pass the Cuckmere at Alfriston, with 
its inn and its exquisite church house, and ascend the 
last down, which sinks by no ignoble.gradations into 


‘the plain, but falls sheer into the sea at Beachy Head. 


A. fitting close: for days you have walked with ‘the 


|: Downs ; now’ the local and intimate Sussex gives place 


to England ‘and the sea; below you the great ships 
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patrol the Channel where the world’s commerce streams 
into London ; at your’feet lies one of those white cliffs 
which stand and have always stood for Ragmae: in whe 
mind’s eye ‘of her: wanderitig sons. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
STERNE, SICHEL, AND FITZGERALD. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
16 May 1910. 


Sir,—I have been very much amused by the new 
word ‘‘ Sichelise’’, which Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has 
coined in a letter to the Saturpay to describe Mr. 
Sichel’s alleged method of using old material on Sterne 
so as to give the impression that it is new. It is not 
necessary that the material should be very old. Not 
only did Mr. Fitzgerald publish in 1896 generous ex- 
tracts from Sterne’s ‘‘ Journal to Eliza’’, but I also 
published, as recently as 1904, the entire Journal 
along with the Gibbs manuscripts and various letters 
of Sterne and Mrs. Draper, as part of an edition of 
Sterne’s works, which Mr. Fitzgerald kindly describes 
as ‘‘monumental’’. To judge from recent English 
reviews of my ‘‘ Life and Times of Laurence Sterne ’’, 
this edition of Sterne is as well known in England as 
in the United States. It seems incredible that any 
author should now announce, or permit to be announced 
for him, that he is publishing in 1910 the ‘‘ Journal to 
Eliza ’’ for the first time. 

Believe me yours very truly, 


W. L. Cross. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
London, 24 May 1gro. 


S1r,—I can hardly think that Professor Cross would 
have addressed the letter you now think fit to publish 
had he been able first to read my answer on general 
lines a fortnight ago. What is new in my book 
might have been then much supplemented: what 
is old has all along been duly acknowledged by 
me; and Mr. Cross himself will admit that in many 
respects ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography ”’ 
supplied his foundations. My own point of view and 
points of emphasis are quite distinct. With regard to 
the ‘‘ Journal to Eliza’’, the main interest of my 
‘* Sterne : A Study ’’ (not a formal biography) does not 
depend on it, and I may be pardoned for not having 
known or been told a fact which Mr. Fitzgerald, too, 
would seem to ignore, namely that he published it in 
America six years ago. The only work of his with 
which I am acquainted is his biography of Sterne. It 
is rather amusing to find that whereas Professor Cross 
in his preface singled out Mr. Fitzgerald’s loose manner 
of handling documents, and Mr. Fitzgerald in his letter 
states that Professor Cross had -‘‘ included ’’ his 
labours, both find artificial alliance in their tilt against 
me. 

I am reluctant to write as much as | have done in 
this petty and barren controversy, but I may perhaps 
be allowed to quote independent witness for such as 
do not know me or my work. The ‘‘ Times ”’ critic, 
well acquainted with previous books on the subject, says 
of my volume: ‘‘. . . On its matter alone this book 
might justly claim its place. The use made of that and 
all the other matter more than justifies it. It is a sound 
and admirable piece of criticism ...’’ Professor 
Saintsbury, himself a discusser of Sterne, opens a 
review in ‘‘ The Bookman ”’ by writing that, in taking 
up a biographical study by me, “ one is at any rate 
safe beforehand from some of the trials which too fre- 
quently await the reader of modern biographies. The 


book is not likely to be a mere compilation, more or 


less diligent, from previous writings on the subject, 
nor.a respectable . but. uninspired exploring of manu- 
scripts The manuscript of the. ty Jourial 
Eliza.” is sf sourse j in the British Museum for’ 
to see or, ranscribe at any time. “My ‘appendix’ ‘pre: 
sents’ its fall’ text for the. first time” in “England, but 


do not lay great stress on such ‘‘ a great fact’, as I 
dwell on its meaning in the book. It is my commentary 
that matters.. Professor Cross did not print the full 
text in his comprehensive biography, but contented. him- 
self with ‘‘ generous extracts ’’, and it will be news to 
many of us that it appeared earlier across the Atlantic. 
I have a great respect for Professor Cross, and have 
shown it, but, in the name of all that is dusty, what does 
it matter? The Journal may have been transcribed 
in Germany or Kamschatka. If my picture lives that 
is something, and Professor Cross will pardon my 
recalling the old nursery catch: 
‘** Too cross you are, too cross you be; 
Indeed, you are too Cross for me ”’. 


I shall trespass no longer on your space, my own 
time, or the patience of your readers, all of which seem 
to be wasted in this tea-cup tornado. 


I am, Sir, faithfully yours, W. SICHEL. 


THE ROYAL FUNERAL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

26 May Ig1o. 
Sir,—A spectator of the Royal funeral procession, 
I was struck by its one-sided character. From first to 
last it was almost entirely a military display. Where 
was the Church? Where were the Lord Mayor and 
other civic functionaries? Where were the Uni- 
versities? At the funeral of Henry V. they managed 

things better. Yours, Historicus. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
27 May ig1o, 
Sir,—I have read in four leading newspapers that the 
dog in the Funeral Procession supplied to the sad 
ceremony (1) a human touch, (2) a human element, 
(3) a human: note, and (4) a human interest. . While I 
willingly grant that the animal may have been .an 
interest, a note, an element, and a touch, I should like 
to ask how it could be human. 
I am your obedient servant, 
OnE oF THE OLD ScHoot. 


BETWEEN TWO NAVY LEAGUES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEw. 
Royal Institution W. 19 May 1910. 
Sir,—I have only this moment had the opportunity 
of reading the letter from Miss A. J. Lindsay under the 
above title in your issue of 14 May. I have not the 
pleasure of your correspondent’ S acquaintance, but 
when she reads my letter in the same issue I should 
fancy: she would wish her own had remained unpub- 
lished. I must leave the question of her taste in 
writing it to the judgment of your readers, but I want 
to be allowed to say that it will not prevent my con- 
tinuing to do, what I have never failed to do on every, 
Navy League platform on which I have stood since the 
National Service League was founded, whether here or 
in New Zealand—viz., support to the full the work in 
which it is engaged. Mi 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, pn 
Henry T. C. Knox (late ‘Lieut. R. N. } 


HERTZOGISM IN THE FREE. STATE.. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
P.O. Box 916, Johannesburg; 1 May 1910. 
Sir,—The action of the Unie’ majority ‘of the 
Free State Legislature, under the guidance of General 
Hertzog, in matters of education must have satisfied the 
most rabid of ‘* Little Englanders ’’.. The unfortunate 
English children of this colony are ‘to ‘waste ‘half 
their school time in receiving ‘* instruction” through 


“¢hé’medium’ of what is to them a foreign language.’ 


The English Opposition, who showed conciliatory 


_ spirit’ bey ond praise, were bongs to make every con- 
cession,” rie ‘tp making 


“Dutch” cbinpulSory 
English chil én as, being ih form, if 
“useless as “a ‘gulture’ equally useless 
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practical purposes outside South Africa. General 
Hertzog retorted that ‘* the English-speaking children 
could, if they liked, stop their ears with mud while the 
‘Dutch medium was to the fore ”’. 

What, however,’ the English minority object to is not 
so much the compulsory dual medium as the racialism 
underlying the whole scheme. The dismissal of the 
three English inspectors, the forced resignation of Mr. 
Gunn, whose educational services have won admiration 
from both races throughout South Africa, are only a 
small portion of the outcrop of General Hertzog’s 
measures. He has succeeded in ruining the Eunice 
High School for Girls, the finest institution of its kind 
in South Africa. He has managed to eliminate all but 
eighty of the English teachers, and of these, fifty have 
applied for posts in Rhodesia, for they are informed 
that they are liable to dismissal at any moment unless 
they qualify themselves as ‘‘ bilingual’’. What a 
refined English lady teacher has to submit to under the 
present régime in the matter of insult and espionage 
from an ignorant Dutch school committee soon renders 
her position untenable. Mr. Gunn has been succeeded 
by Dr. Viljoen, whose only qualification is that he is a 
product of that hotbed of racialism the Victoria Train- 
ing College at Stellenbosch. English teachers are being 
supplanted by the so-called ‘* bilingual ’’, generally a 
half-educated Dutchman who has received what train- 
ing he possesses at the above or similar institutions. 
The superficiality, want of tone and general absence of 
decency in manners and bearing of the average teacher 
of this class are noticeable even to the children of a 
respectable English mechanic. 

The present educational scheme has been largely 
backed up by Hollander adventurers, who live by 
pandering to the race prejudices of the South African 
Dutch, by editors of Dutch newspapers, by the Dutch 
predikant, as well as by racial agitationists of the Steyn 
and Beyers type. The predikant class are especially 
virulent in their dislike of the English language and 
ideals. The utterances of Mr. Postma on the subject 
have been so outrageous as to call for rebuke even 
from his own party. The views of General Hertzog 
with regard to education are not those of the majority 
of the Dutch. This is admitted by General Hertzog him- 
self. It is also admitted that even before the war 
English was the literary and scholastic language in the 
Free State. Many of General Hertzog’s supporters in 
the Legislature employ English governesses who cannot 
speak a word of Dutch. They only approve of his 
schemes so far as they pander to their own racial pre- 
judices. A peculiar trait in the Cape Dutch is that the 
rank and file have not the courage of their convictions 
and blindly follow their leaders. There are, however, 
a few exceptions, notably Mr. Botha, the Dutch Mayor 
of Bloemfontein. The average Dutchman is only too 
willing, if not got at by agitationists, to have his 
children taught in English by English teachers. 

Already the English party have taken the only pos- 
sible alternative step of starting private schools of their 
awn. General Hertzog has refused to give any portion of 
the education grant towards the upkeep of these, and we 
shall be presented with the anomaly of the English 
section being taxed to support a system of education of 
which they disapprove and from which they derive less 
than no advantage. 

Here in the Transvaal things have not yet arrived at 
a similar pass. Still, whereas seventy-five per cent. of 
the teachers just after the war were English, there are 
now little more than twenty-five per cent. Except 
perhaps on the Rand, it is becoming almost impossible 
for an English schoolmaster to secure an appointment. 
Neither Mr. Botha nor Mr. Smuts has openly dis- 
approved of General Hertzog’s measures, and we are 
confronted with the possibility under the Union Govern- 
ment of the education of the whole of South Africa 
being under the control of General Hertzog. The Taal 
is not the Dutch of. Holland, as many Englishmen 


suppose : it is.a debased patois, on a.par with ‘‘ pidgin | 


English and kitchen. Kafir ’’, and the. result .of 
education such a medium. can be to. 


the minds of the learners, 


It is to be regretted then, even in the interests of the 
Dutch themselves, that by the treaty of Vereeniging 
English was not recognised as the sole official language. 
History has conclusively shown that as long as there 
are two languages in a country there can be no true 
union of races. ‘‘ Bilingualism ’’ will not solve 
matters. ‘‘ No man can serve two masters ’’ is as 
true with regard to language as in anything else. 
Finally, with a previous correspondent, I can honestly 
state that I have no dislike for my Dutch fellow- 
colonists, only for their Taal. 

Yours faithfully, 
SPENCER TRYON. 


COCOA PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue W. 
21 May 1g10. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 14th inst. you comment 
upon the awkward position in which Mr. Cadbury finds 
himself by reason of the irreconcilability of his preach- 
ing and his practice. It must certainly have occurred 
to many people that, after all, Mr. Cadbury in his 
inconsistency is merely following the example of the 
party which he supports. 

The Government is pledged, first and foremost, 
to the cause of Free Trade. It is not, however, above 
accepting the financiai support of individuals who have 
made their wealth out of a protected industry which 
provides them with the means of carrying on the 
Government organs, nor is it above retaining, pre- 
sumably for party purposes, a highly protective tax on 
cocoa and chocolate in three successive so-called Free 
Trade Budgets. 

The Government have completely ignored the pro- 
tests made to them by foreign houses whose trade with 
this country is heavily handicapped by the protective 
tariff, trusting apparently to the general ignorance of 
the facts of the matter to save them from an exposure 
of their cynical insincerity. Unfortunately for them, 
however, the details of the incidence of the cocoa and 
chocolate duties have been brought to light, and the 
hypocrisy of their protestations has been clearly 
demonstrated. Yours faithfully, E. E. BERNHARD. 


BOOK-PADDING. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
25 May 1910. 

Sir,—Your reviewer ends his notice of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s novel ‘‘ A Modern Chronicle ’’ with the 
sentence ‘‘ It is a pity authors cannot find time to 
write shorter books ”’ 

I think many people will agree that in these days of 
excessive output quality is preferable to quantity, but 
this public does not find its demand supplied, not be- 
cause such books are not written, but because, accord- 
ing to the publishers, such books are not profitable 
financially. ‘‘ Words, words, words’’ a_ publisher 
will tell you is what the greater public wants; the 
circulating libraries ask for six-shilling novels packed 
with padding, and take their estimate of art with a 
yard-stick. About fifteen years ago there was a move- 
ment in favour of the small volume containing one long 
short-story, but the movement appears to have died 
from want of support, though the short story thrives 
across the Channel. In England the weary author is 
urged to elongate, with the result that discriminating 
readers have to skip—a deplorable double instance of 
British thriftlessness. How long, oh, how long? 

WorD-WEARY. 


‘“THE TREACHERY OF MAY.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Devizes, 23 May 1910. 
Sir,—Surely..your correspondent-is reversing! The 
‘old 1 .May is our r2 May, which accounts, for the old- 


fashioned May. weather now a fortnight : 
Mater. -R. 8; 
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REVIEWS. 
SCRIBE y. SWORD. 


‘‘War and the Arme Blanche.” By Erskine Childers. 
With an Introduction by Earl Roberts. London: 
Arnold. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. ; 


HE title of this book is a barbarism. Why could 
not the author be content with plain English? 
Fine language is detestable. This book is not the mere 
freak of an irresponsible civilian obsessed with the mili- 
tary experience he acquired when working on the 
‘** Times ’ History of the Boer War’’. It is rather 
a deliberately launched although faultily conceived 
attack upon our cavalry, which since the war in South 
Africa has been the target for much ignorant and 
malicious abuse. Mr. Childers’ attack by itself would 
not count, being nothing more than the outburst of 
a partisan, who lays down the law upon a subject 
of which he neither has nor could have practical 
knowledge. But he has had the wit to induce Lord 
Roberts to write an elaborate introduction to tell 
us that the book is ‘‘ illuminating ’’. So is a squib 
until it explodes. This disastrous introduction revives 
controversies and recalls a period which, in kindness to 
and out of affection for Lord Roberts, all soldiers would 
gladly forget; forgiven it they have long since. We 
allude to the unfortunate time when, on his return from 
South Africa at ‘‘ the end of the war ’’, he proved a 
painfully conspicuous failure as Commander-in-Chief. 
It was during this time that he issued his cavalry in- 
structions formulating the remarkable doctrine that in 
the future the rifle was to be ‘‘ the cavalry soldier’s 
principal weapon ’’. All our capable cavalry officers 
were amazed at this announcement, for they had 
hitherto fondly imagined that their horses were the 
principal weapon by whose aid, in addition to fulfilling 
their important réle of the ‘‘ eyes of the army ’’, they 
could apply cold steel and rifle bullets to the enemy’s 
bodies and guncotton to his bridges and railways. But 
although murmurs were loud and deep, discipline de- 
manded a temporary acceptance of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s views. Happily, wiser counsels have since 
prevailed, and the Cavalry Regulations of 1907 (which 
Lord Roberts styles ‘‘ retrograde ’’) have done much 
to modify the harm that had been done. But the 
change was made only just in time. All honour, 
therefore, to the few stalwart horse soldiers—among 
whom we may reckon Haig, Rimington, Scobell, 
Allenby and Byng—who, despite every discouragement, 
continued to work earnestly to restore our cavalry to its 
proper place in our military forces. How well they 
have succeeded is borne out by the fine results obtained 
at the cavalry manoeuvres of last year. 

So that Mr. Childers’ three hundred and seventy 
pages are mere beating of the air, for his criticisms, 
even when true, mostly apply to the equipment, training 
and shooting of our cavalry ten years ago. Vast 
changes have been made since then ; our horsemen now 
carry an excellent rifle, are good shots—better than 
some infantry regiments—and are well trained ‘in all 
those duties of cavalry which Mr. Childers would like 
the lay public to imagine they still entirely neglect in 
order to practise ‘‘ knee-to-knee ’’ charges. Thus 
Lord Roberts’ example of our Lancers’ difficulties when 
unhorsed in the fight near Cabul in 1879 is as much 
out of date and inapplicable nowadays as are some of 
Mr. Childers’ examples twenty years later. But even 
Lord Roberts draws the line when Mr. Childers extends 
his fanatical abuse from the lance to the sword, which 
he wishes also to abolish absolutely. Lord Roberts 
suggests that our cavalry should carry a sword-bayonet 
capable of being used as a sword by the soldier when 
mounted and fixed to the rifle as a bayonet when on 
foot ! Conceive the sensations of ‘the British dragoon 
of the future thus armed ‘when: he’ suddenly encountérs 


round’ the corner of a ¢opse an -Uhlan carrying 
twelve-foot: lance. Unfortunately for his readers “Mr! 
Childers never has had, and fortunately for himself‘ 


never will have, an opportunity of personally testing 
his pet theories of cavalry armament. 

It is instructive to see how this redoubtable authority 
on cavalry armament accounts for everyone who ven- 
tures to hold different views from his own. He admits 
it is ‘‘ a formidable task ’’ to.tackle a soldier with 
such experience of handling cavalry in war as Sir John 
French ; but ‘* French’s belief does not rest on a sound 
basis ”” ! Poor, ignorant French ! 

The next victim is Mr. Goldman, the chronicler of 
French’s exploits in South Africa, who was an eye- 
witness of most of them and would appear to have at 
least as much right to give his opinion on the arma- 
ment of cavalry in the field as Mr. Childers, who stayed 
at home. But French and the gallant souls around 
him appear to have inoculated Mr. Goldman with the 
“true cavalry spirit ’’, that spirit which Mr. Childers 
consistently sneers at and of which Lord Roberts on 
page xiv makes the amazing confession that ‘‘ he can- 
not follow it ’’. But, besides following French in the 
field, Mr. Goldman had the audacity and folly to trans- 
late into English, from the German, the splendid book 
on ‘‘ Cavalry in Future Wars’’, by General von 
Bernhardi. Readers of the SaturpAy may recall how 
in our notice of this book we styled it ‘‘ The Last 
Word on Cavalry ’’. Now the appearance of this 
book both annoyed and alarmed the clique who were 
merrily engaged in reducing our cavalry to impotence ; 
for it gave the lie direct to much they had laid down. 
Small wonder, then, that Mr. Goldman is laid out 
beside General French. Mr. Childers’ next victim is 
the late Colonel Henderson. In his introduction Lord 
Roberts quotes passages from that excellent writer’s 
** Science of War ’’ which, read by themselves, give 
some support to his views. These Mr. Childers reverts 
to and amplifies, but in the end is brought up short by 
the fact that Henderson absolutely refused to agree to 
the preposterous theory of disarming our cavalry. But 
even this does not deter our swordless Ghazi, for he is 
good enough to explain the motives of that brilliant 
writer as follows : ‘‘ Yet, just as he (Henderson) seems 
to have proved to the impartial reader that the day of 
the steel weapon is over and the undivided reign of the 
rifle begun, he falters. There is a strange logical 
hiatus. Then the old dogma proves too strong. ‘ After 
all ’, he concludes, ‘ the source of the ‘‘ cavalry spirit ’’ 
is and must be the steel.’ But the arme blanche 
plays the strangest tricks with . the acutest minds.’ 
It is difficult to imagine a more impudent explanation 
of a dead man’s clearly expressed views. 

But Mr. Childers adds ‘‘ We do not know what 
Colonel Henderson’s final opinions are ’’’. Fortunately 
we do; for, long before his death in 1903, he was 
emphatic in his condemnation of the many false deduc- 
tions which were then being formulated so glibly 
by a certain school of South African warriors. And 
among those he protested against was the hasty and 
ill-considered attempt to reduce the réle of British 
cavalry to that of mounted infantry. Mr. Childers is 
really superb. French has ‘‘ no sound basis ’’. Gold- 
man is full of ‘‘ confusions and contradictions ’’. When 
Henderson differs he ‘‘ falters ’’; when he refutes, his 
‘* acute mind is the victim of strange tricks ’’. In his 
exuberance after such crushing victories Mr. Childers 
waxes very brave, and says ‘‘ I shall prove that ‘ the 
terror of cold steel’ is a myth ’’! Did he ever have a 
hostile horseman ride at him? It is not every man who 
can view the imminent approach of cold steel with 
Mr. Childers’ splendid indifference. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a 
one-sided account of the work of our cavalry during 
the war, written with the avowed intention of proving 
its utter unfitness, not for South African war only, but 
for any war, so long as it carries swords. We will 
cite an example—the battle of Graspan. The narrative 
of this given in the official account and quoted by 
Mr. Childers is absolutely correct. Yet he proceeds to 

rdraw distorted and utterly incofrect conclusions of his 
own ftom it. The writer of the account says, and says 
‘trily, that a Horse Artillery battery. and some. fresh 
‘cavalry could have inflicted heavy losses ‘on the flying 
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Boers, who with their wagons were straggling across a 
plain intersected by successive low rocky ridges. Mr. 
Childers sneers at seven thousand British infantry and 
sixteen field and naval guns, as well as nine hundred 
mounted troops, being unable to pursue ‘‘ two thousand 
or three thousand Boers ’’, and wanting more cavalry 
and Horse Artillery to do it for them. He suppresses 
the fact, or did not know, that the whole of the infantry 
and the guns were miles behind; that of the ‘‘ nine 
hundred mounted troops’’ a large number were 
mounted infantry, as yet untrained, and were not on the 
spot; and that the actual force of cavalry which was 
able to overtake the Boers consisted of two weak 
squadrons of the oth Lancers who had. been incessantly 
in the saddle for four days, and before that had been 
doing hard reconnaissance work along our unprotected 
frontier for weeks, with their horses on reduced rations. 
His statement that the Boers were ‘‘ equally tired by 
long rides and by reconnaissances ’’ is untrue. They 
had been in laager amid the hills and had made no 
reconnaissances, since none was wanted. Methuen’s 
concentrated force on the railway was painfully easy to 
locate. 

The Boers covered their retreat by holding a rocky 
ridge with dismounted men and a gun, whence they 
could have been easily shelled and pursued by cavalry 
had guns and fresh horses been to hand. This is the 
deliberate opinion of those who took part in the fight 
and who crossed the same ground next day. But Mr. 
Childers was not there, or no doubt all would have 
gone well. 

We now come to the guerrilla war (mis-spelt 
** guerilla ’’). By this time ‘‘ the lance had been 
already discarded and eventually the sword ’’. Thereby 
hangs a tale. Some column commanders, of sterner 
stuff than the rest, disobeyed this preposterous order. 
We know of one grim-faced horse soldier, possessed of 
that cavalry spirit which Mr. Childers derides and 
Lord Roberts does not understand, who received a 
peremptory personal order to cast aside his swords. He 
did so. But, in his own words, ‘‘ As soon as the 
d——d fellow ’’ (mentioning a certain general) ‘* had 
turned his back, we picked ’em up again, and, what’s 
more ’’—he added with exultation—‘‘ we used them; 
and though the Boers took to charging some fellows’ 
columns, by G ! they never tried to charge mine! ”’ 

This officer, as well as others like him, if he should 
trouble to read this book will laugh at Mr. Childers’ 
assertion on p. 217, when writing about the deeds of 
our column commanders : ‘* Needless to say, good lead- 
ing never came from any other source than oblivion of 
steel methods and unreserved reliance on the rifle ’’. 
Then follows a list of Boer successes due to their charging 
and firing into’ British troops after they had realised 
their defenceless condition. In one instance only, 
cavalry suffered from these tactics ; this was at Bosch- 
mann’s Kop in April 1902, when seventy-seven of our 
men, without swords, were shot down by the charging 
Boers. Methuen’s defeat at Tweebosch and other simi- 
lar incidents are all attributable to the Boers having 
gauged: the defenceless condition of our men when 
mounted. “After all this it is indeed remarkable that 
the author on p. 257 says: ‘‘ When reviewing the war 
as a whole; we cannot escape the conclusion that, until 
the last year of hostilities, the vulnerability of horses 
in rapid movement was exaggerated on both sides, and 
the effect produced upon sighting, aim, fire-discipline 
and equanimity of defence under-estimated ’’. Here, 
at last,‘is something true! For those possessed of the 
““ true cavalfy spirit ’’ firmly believe that it is exactly 
by this’ rapid movement. of swordsmen and its de- 
moralising effect on the defenders which makes success 
possible in apparently desperate circumstances. Con- 
trast this admission of the author with the mass of 
verbiage. he devotes in an early part of his book to 
prove the vulnerability of horses and the absence of 
any effeet produced on the nerves of those attackéd'by 
atcavalry ‘charge! goiter % -bonbb 

Whole ‘chapter is’ given: to an’ 
Bernhardin: is" comital “how our” latest” 


‘own. 


cavalry expert, ‘trained’at the desk) lecturés ‘attd scolds" 


this distinguished general of cavalry, and styles him 
an ‘‘ enfant terrible ’’. We wonder what the general 
would call Mr. Childers, if he discovered his existence ? 
The book concludes with a summary of the inutility 
of cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War, which the author 
exultingly declares absolutely to clinch his arguments 
against the use of cold steel. Unfortunately, as the 
military correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ”’ has unpityingly 
pointed out, the exact converse is the case, and so far 
from the Japanese having decided to abandon the use 
of cavalry as cavalry, they have become aware of the 
impotence of a cavalry mounted on inferior cobs which 
cannot charge, and have already made arrangements for 
the provision of one million and a half good horses by 
the year 1917. 


PARNELL AND IRELAND. 


“The History of the Irish Parliamentary Party.” 
By Frank Hugh O'Donnell. 2 vols. London: 
Longmans. 1910. 24s. net. 


“[HESE are two big volumes, not all about Ireland, 
and Mr. O’Donnell is himself the hero. His 
experiences as Irish politician excite the one-time 
member for Galway to so dangerous a degree of 
vehemence that sometimes he needs to rest his feelings. 
It is then we meet him either as a journalist earning 
£1400 a year on his knowledge of foreign affairs, or 
among the friends of India. But Mr. O’Donnell makes 
the most of his proper subject. Many will realise with 
amazement how much there was to be made of it; but 
is there any other who has Mr. O’Donnell’s knowledge, 
and, at the same time, his daring? Of course, everyone 
knows that Parnell had an interesting life. ‘* The 
shadow of a petticoat darkened it to the end.’’ Mrs. 
O’Shea was Parnell’s ambassadress to Gladstone ; Mrs. 
O’Shea brought about the ruinous Liberal alliance; 
Mrs. O'Shea killed the Ladies’ Land League, whose 
fieriest spirit was Parnell’s sister Miss Anna. The 
connexion between Parnell’s private and public life 
has never been so fully exposed. The legend, the idea 
of Parnell as Superman in Irish politics, is a supersti- 
tion which Mr. O’Donnell abhors, but whose influence 
he cannot quite escape. The purpose is not to make 
Parnell, ‘‘ shape of lath and plaster ’’, villain; he 
ought, according to Mr. O’Donnell’s reading of 
character, to be just the bad boy of the piece. Our 
writer, however, possesses sympathy and imagination. 
Consequently, as the tale unfolds, we grow more and 
more interested in the rather scandalous young man 
whose only idea was to ‘‘ keep the Speaker out of 
bed *’, in the provincial who knew nothing and believed 
in no one. Whereas the model patriot who obstructed 
always with courtesy and intelligence—Mr. O’Donnell 
himself—becomes an abstraction. It is a way good 
boys in stories have. We must say that the criticism 
of Parnell’s leadership and political capacity is very 
ably done. He walked the road to ruin from the very 
beginning, and was not for one moment the master of 
his circumstances—this is the thesis. His attitude 
towards his subservient followers was inexcusable, not 
unjust only but unwise. Nevertheless, ‘‘ an heroic 
angry man’’! It is the best description of Parnell that 
we know, and might really have been Mr. O’Donnell’s 
Isaac Butt led the first Home Rule party at West- 
minster, the party which was afterwards captured by 
the Irish-Americans and whose spokesman Mr. Red- 
mond now is. Mr. O’Donnell, therefore, relates thé 
story of an unfinished career. But he sees little sig- 
nificance in recerit developments of Irish parliamentary 
action or policy, except in connexion with the revival 
of clerical influence. The championship of the dis- 
tinguished Irish gentleman who was the first of the 
Home Rulers—Butt invented the term Home Rule— 
is rather belated. Butt has been dead thirty years.‘ One 
too, how O'Dénnelf managed for so long” 
okeep his own great griévance to himself.’"He wa’s 
adly treated’ by Sir Charles’ Russell’ in the'‘days ‘of 
the Parnell Commission. eh 


It is an interesting story- 
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The argument that’ Butt’s party was far more repre- 
sentative of the Irish nation than Parnell’s is sound. 
Yet this bandwith all its credit, talent, and elegance— 
was scattered to the four winds by a supercilious 
ignoramus from Wicklow (Parnell) and a British work- 
man from Lancashire (Davitt)! It was respected by 
its opponents, by the Orangeman and the Fenian. 
There were Protestants in it, the big landlord, genuine 
type of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy—a very different 
person from the modern Protestant Nationalist, the 
exhibit of the platform who notes the tolerance of 
Catholic Ireland. There was the Catholic, Whig by tradi- 
tion—modern ‘‘CastleCatholic’’. There was the Catholic 
without political tradition—the son of the big farmer or 
shopkeeper, the man who had been educated at one of the 
Queen’s Universities, the man whose brother was a 
priest. This last had Fenian sympathies, or, at least, 
had learnt his patriotism from Young Ireland; but he 
had an instinct for political life, and was generally to 
be found among Parnell’s supporters in the ’eighties, 
denouncing his former colleagues, the Protestant Tory 
and Catholic Whig now become Unionist. Those of 
Butt’s party who remained Nationalist, and yet refused 
to submit to Devoy and Ford, to accept American 
dollars, to have any dealings in the nasty business of 
Land Leaguism, might have been counted on .the 
fingers of one hand. Mr. O’Donnell was of this sort, 
and his attitude towards the agrarian revolution is not 
to be distinguished from that, say, of the ‘‘ Times ’”’ 
He is right in insisting upon the tremendous change 
which had taken place in the policy and aim of the Irish 
party. The class that was to benefit was the one in 
Ireland least touched by political idealism. We 
remember the story of an old Fenian who, on being 
asked to attend a meeting of a farmers’ organisation, 
replied, saying ‘‘ You I hate’’. And Gladstonian 
Home Rule was a ‘‘ come down”’ from ‘‘ The King, 
Lords and Commons of Ireland’’! Yet Parnellism 
and the Land League combined roused more passion 
and force than had ever before been felt in the country, 
and was more vital, or mortal, in its effects than any 
union of classes under Grattan or Butt in the name of 
Irish nationhood. Why? This is a puzzle which Mr. 
O’Donnell does not completely solve. He is loth to 
bring an indictment against a whole people. Who, 
then, were the culprits of a disgraceful episode of Irish 
history? Irish-American famine memories cannot 
account for it all, and he sees that there was little 
genuine revolutionary feeling in Ireland proper. Wolfe 
Tone’s rebellion broke Grattan as Land Leaguism broke 
Butt; but there is no other similarity between the two 
movements. The heroes of the Land League were 
certainly not inspired by French history. Michael 
Davitt (who receives fairly génerous appreciation in 
these pages) was a true agitator of the cosmopolitan 
type. Davitt, however, could never inspire Parnell’s 
young men with his own hatred of landlordism as such, 
and he died knowing that his work was only half done. 
Other things besides feudalism—‘‘ a term of ignorant 
abuse ’’, says Mr. O’Donnell, ‘‘ which he flung at all 
property in land ’’—must fall, if democracy was to rule. 
“* Mark it, my Lord-Bishop!’’ Those other things did 
not disturb the serenity of the ordinary Leaguers. It 
was easy to teach them to hate the Irish landlords. But 
it was against the social supremacy of Irish Protes- 
tantism that their hatred was really directed, an un- 
conscious class protest, perhaps. Catholic Ireland had 
begun to grasp at the substance of things. Thirty 
years ago, where was the Catholic Irishman, on his 
way up in the world, who did not aspire to be a ‘‘ Castle 
Catholic ’’? To-day the most prosperous professional : 
man in Dublin may be a Catholic who owes nothing 
to the patronage of any but his own kind; and the | 
politicians are the new bourgeoisie. An independent 
middle class, noisy and meddlesome, untrained and 
vindictive yet, had come into being. Mr. O’Donnell, ; 
who has no notion of the complexities of the Irish social. 
order, utterly misses this. ‘sign of the times. We refer 
to it because it helps to: ingegpret a Great deal of his 
narrative. 

If Mr. O'Donnell did observe this new social con. 


dition, it would not please him. In truth it is not a 
particularly pleasing thing, and’ Mr. O’Donnell has 
aristocratic preferences. Moreover he is by nature a 
praiser of times past. There is something in his book 
of the elderly man who is jealous of youth. Of con- 
temporary Ireland he has nothing new to say, though 
much that is true. His treatment of the Gaelic League 
and of Sinn Fein is perfunctory and obvious, and yet 
both organisations require criticism. It is only fair 
to draw attention to his careless translation of ‘‘ Sinn 
Fein’’. Of course the words mean Ourselves Alone, 
which, if not pretty, is at least prettier than Our Own 
Selves. It looks like a deliberate mistake. 


AN EPOCH OF CONFLICT. 


“The Struggle with Puritanism.” By Bruce Blaxland. 
London: Methuen. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 


HIS is the next ‘‘ Handbook of English Church 
History ’’ to two volumes which we reviewed 
recently. It has no room for references, which is a 
pity, as we notice a few inaccuracies, especially as 
regards the Coronation. The reason James II. was 
not presented with the Bible is that—pace Prynne and 
Stanley—no such ceremony existed till 1689; nor did 
he solemnly promise to protect and defend the Church 
of England, for the ‘‘ Requisition of the Bishops ’’ was 
omitted in 1685; nor yet, again, in the pre-Revolution 
Oath was the phrase used ‘‘ the Church of England as 
by law established ’’—a mistake of Evelyn’s. Again, 
Bath has not for ages had a cathedral church (p. 167). 
The English Crown has never been, in any true sense, 
an ‘‘ elective ’’ one (p. 192), for, though the strict suc- 
cession has twice or thrice been modified, it always 
continued in the blood royal, and the intruded Sovereign 
invariably, by hook or by crook, made out a claim of 
legitimacy. Even in 1689 a fiction of abdication had 
to be devised. Nor can we agree that, at that date, it 
was unfortunate for the Church of England and‘a 
cause of weakness to her that so many of her noblest 
divines felt bound by their oath of allegiance. For it 
is just these fidelities to principle—what Ken called 
the doctrine of the Cross—which in the long run win 
for a Church the reverence that attaches to unworldli- 
ness. If Anglicanism as a whole had made terms with 
William it might have kept one or two things for a 
while, but would ultimately have been comfortably 


-Hanoverianised without even a minority protest. And 


had there been no Nonjurors there would have been no 
Tractarians and no live Church of England. 

However, Mr. Blaxland’s volume gives the story of 
the Church in the seventeenth century as well as any 
handbook that we know, and gives it more sympatheti- 
cally than is the fashion. How little sycophancy 
underlay the courtier-phraseology of Stuart ecclesias- 
tics is seen in the fearless rebukes constantly adminis- 
tered by them to rulers. Charles II., trained to reproof, 
perhaps, in Scotland, took it much more generously 
than William did. On the other hand, the conven- 
tional view of Cromwellian simplicity of morals is 
rudely upset by a quotation from a letter written by 
Oliver’s chaplain to Baxter, in which he deplores a very 
different Whitehall indeed. Mr. Blaxland also does 
justice to the activity of the Church at the close of the 
Stuart period in evangelistic and humanitarian work. 
As a learned body she was then unrivalled. And High 
‘Churchmen like Ken and Sancroft were anxiously en- 
deavouring to mitigate the rigour of the laws against 
Separatists and to draw religious men together. What 
was impossible was a Plan of Comprehension on the 
William-Tillotson-Burnet lines, which struck at the 
root of the Catholic character of the Church of England. 

We must not give ourselves airs of superiority, 
because we have hopelessly lost and absolutely aban- 
doned the idea of national unity in. religion. and. 
goyernance-—James the First’s ‘‘-one. worship of God, 
one, kingdom entirely governed, one uniformity of 


| law’’,. When the Church’s own turn came, to! 


penally suppressed, grave sont like Eliot justified 
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severity against malignants by the necessity of pre- 
serving the ** unity of ‘the Christian religion:’’, and on 
the same plea imposed the Covenant upon every 
Englishman over eighteen. Now the Church did claim 
a supernatural authority to correct the erring, but who 
gave the Long Parliament any such divine commission ? 
The English Puritanism, in fact, was thoroughly 
Erastian. The interpretation of doctrine and adminis- 
tration of Gospel discipline rested with the House of 
Commons, and Calvinistic Dissent accepted the position 
of an established and endowed Church with the same 
alacrity with which its undenominational descendant 
has accepted it to-day in our Board schools. 

Could the national solidarity in religion, which all 
parties postuiated, have been preserved by wise and 
moderate concessions to Puritanism? An affirmative 
answer cannot be given. Apart from details of the 
deepest importance, such as kneeling at the Com- 
munion and the surplice, liturgical prayers and decent 
ceremonies, or from matters of vital doctrine, such as 
whether Christ died for all and whether baptised infants 
are undoubtedly saved—both of which even Baxter 
denied—there was a fundamental divergence of stand- 
point about the character of the Church of England 
itself. Was it just one of ‘‘ the Reformed Com- 
munions *’, which had frankly and avowedly no con- 
nexion with the pre-Reformation Church and disclaimed 
any idea of continuity with the Apostles through the 
Orders of that idolatrous and apostate body? Or was 
it after all a ‘‘ schism from the Reformation ’’ by 
claiming to be an ancient but purified part of historic 
Catholic Christendom? Not only Marprelate but 
Milton denounced the Common Prayer as a counter- 
feit Mass-book, while the very outdoors habit and 
corner-cap of the clergy marked them as belonging to 
the Beast. Worst of all, the most pious minister from 
Geneva or Zurich had to be re-ordained if he would 
minister in the Church of England, whereas a popish or 
Oriental priest needed no re-ordination. This was at 
once set right by Parliament in 1645. The Separatist 
standpoint has immensely altered since then as re- 
gards doctrine and ceremonies. On the other hand, 
the older Puritanism was authoritarian and, in a sense, 
sacerdotal, while the modern variety is only Liberalism 
tinged with emotion. In one direction the gulf be- 
tween Church and Dissent has greatly narrowed, but in 
another it has unfortunately very much widened. Is 
the Christian system, in fact, apostolic or democratic, 
from above or from below? 


A LIBERAL SAINT. 


“Letters of John Stuart Mill." Edited by Hugh 
Elliot. London: Longmans. 1910. 21s. net. 


"Bese letters are the awful example of what may 
happen to a successful sceptic. Both John Stuart 
Mill and his father belonged to what may be called the 
Ages of Faith, as contrasted with our own. The great 
upheaval of fixed systems of thought and belief in our 
own generation has also shattered most of the dogmas 
on which the Radical and Utilitarian school of thought 
reposed. Our own generation has no doubt lost pre- 
cision of intellect, but it has gained a certain elasticity 
of opinion. If the early Victorians thought more 
clearly, if not more profoundly, than ourselves, yet the 
machinery of their minds creaked and rattled more 
than the machinery of our minds. James Mill may have 
been a great. philosopher, but the inhuman education 
of his son so cramped and limited that son as seriously 
to injure his usefulness as a thinker, not to say letter- 
writer. 

With rare exceptions these: letters (the bulk pre- 
viously drafted by the writer and marked “ for 
publication ’’) are in the nature of essays on serious 
_ Subjects, and the opinions often” rather pontifically 


_expressed therein are more interesting to the’ historian 


than to the student. They would read bettef were they 
touched by the humour and spontaneity of a Huxley 
instead of being» enunciated as from a rostrum: 
this” ‘respect Milf is‘no worse than his contemporaries ; 


tréatise: he ever wrote. 


it was difficult for any collection of Victorian worthies 
to picnic, at Maidenhead without wishing some sacer 


‘vates to,record what passed, or to utter any remark 


without hopes and fears as to its effects on posterity. 
But the more regrettable defect is that a man of the 
most winning humanity should have thought it his duty 
perpetually to warp himself by excesses of an intel- 
lectual asceticism which are quite analogous to those of 
a medieval anchorite. Thus in the early days of his 
intimacy with Carlyle Mill writes to him: ‘* I have never 
found any advantage in communion with others while 
my own mind was unsettled at its foundations, and if 
I am not much mended when my vacation-time comes 
round, I will rather postpone a meeting with you until 
Iam’’. Such a postponement would mean sheer self- 
sacrifice to so warm-hearted a friend as Mill, and that 
a sacrifice to nothing but a perverted sense of intel- 
lectual duty. This in the end led to a certain ignorance 
of humanity which did much to incapacitate him in 
affairs, and became even more conspicuous and dogmatic 
after the end of his official life at India House and the 
death of his wife. 

Thus in earlier life he expressed opinions which would 
scandalise his modern admirers, such as that income 
tax should be levied on expenditure and not savings, or 
again: ‘* The difficulty of governing India in any 
tolerable manner . . . will become an impossibility if a 
body so ignorant and incompetent on Indian subjects as 
Parliament comes to make a practice of interfering ”’ 
Later on, however, he seems more and more recluse 
from common humanity. He censures the working 
classes for wanting more to eat and drink instead of 
organising revolutions on bread and water. (This com- 
plaint was unusual among the Radicals of his day.) He 
asserts that the sexual morality of the common soldier 
can be solely reguiated by reason. He gives vent to 
various other remarks, which are attractive in their 
uncompromising frankness but which are responsible 
for a great many of the thin-minded and amateur 
notions of his disciples so ably criticised in FitzJames 
Stephen's ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ’’. All this 
gradually developed into the astonishing blunders of 
which we are to-day reaping the harvest through a set 
of demagogues soaked in Mill’s ignorance of facts and 
figures, but wholly free from the scruples which his 
strong sense of justice imposed. It is almost incredible 
that his authority should be seriously quoted when we 
remember that he would have plunged the State into 
bankruptcy by the wholesale purchase of the national 
land in the early ‘seventies, or when we read the 
astonishing remarks, in an appendix to the second 
volume, on the ‘‘ unearned increase of the price of 
railway shares’’. When the words are italicised 
comment is almost superfluous. Mill is attempting to 
refute the argument that it is ‘‘ allowable to take for 
the public the unearned increase of the price of 
railway shares’. ‘* The fallacy he writes, is 
here so transparent as scarcely to require pointing 
out. In the first place, every penny which is obtained 
by railway shareholders is, not the gift of nature, but 
the earnings and recompense of human labour and 


thrift. In the next place, railway shares fall in price’ 
as frequently as they rise, which is far from being the- 
case with land.”’ He then argues that the national’ 


prosperity which increases the value of railway shares 
leads to the formation of competing railroads and there- 
fore lowers the value of the first railway shares. Nearly 
every word italicised above, as well as the limitation 
of the argument to railway shares, betrays a school- 
boyish ignorance of land, shares, and the ordinary 
operations of the Stock Exchange. Yet it is this kind 
of catchpenny stuff that is solemnly enunciated as an 
oracle in the House of Commons to-day and received 
as gospel by the great mass of half-educated voters, 
on whose knees, owing to the efforts of Mill and others, 
the destiny of the British Empire lies... 

Thus/the accumulated lopsidedness of Mill’s educa- 
tion ended. in the melancholy exhibition of. dogmatism 


- Of the above: remarks, which are.taken from the last 
A poor result .when one 
“thinks “what Mill might have. become -in more 
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favourable circumstances: His logical and rational 
faculties would always have asserted themselves with- 
out any artificial stimulus, and the genial and warm- 
hearted side of him would have been free to assert 
itself in a way that would not only have made his 
life happier, but would have infinitely extended his 
intellectual horizon. One can at least hope that his 
intellectual successors will start life on fairer terms. 
Mr. Hugh Elliot contributes a most useful and en- 
lightening introduction. Miss Mary Taylor writes 
‘* Some notes on the private life of John Stuart Mill”’, 
which leave the reader very little wiser than he was 
before. Her reminiscences might have been more 
valuable had they contained more detail and also cita- 
tions from the letters to which she refers. The whole 
subject is not of very lively interest to the present 
generation. Few persons now alive can previously 
have been aware of any suspicion of estrangement 
between Mill and his mother; why drag it out now? 
What will always live of John Stuart Mill is the 
memory of an intensely affectionate and courageous 
man who never shrank either from the logical conse- 
quences of his conclusions or from the worldly conse- 
quences of expressing them. It is only regrettable that 
the good that he did should be largely interred with 
him, and that his worst fallacies should now be the 
commonplaces of a Government which _ illustrates 
almost tragically the decay of Mill’s guiding principles 
in politics and finance. 


THE HERETIC PHARAOH. 


“The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt.” 
By Arthur E. P. Weigall. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


Le ‘** Heretic King’’ of the Egyptologists is a 
fascinating figure in history, and Mr. Weigall 
has written a fascinating book about him. Whether 
or not all the details are historically exact is of ‘little 
consequence. Mr. Weigall has the historical imagina- 
tion and the power of picturesque expression which 
enable him to. seize the more important features of: 
the story and to present a general picture that is at 
once lifelike and satisfying. Perhaps he- insists too 
much on the supposed facts that Akhnaton, as he 


writes the king's name,.was but a boy and an epileptic, 
invalid; but without them the story would:.lose much- 


of its charm and-vividness. And it is probable that 
Akhnaton was really: very young when he ascended 
the throne of Egypt, even though we may refuse to 
believe that it was his: mummy which was found by Mr. 
Theodore Davis in the ‘tomb of Queen Tiy ; while the 


pictures that we ‘have of the Pharaoh indicate that he’ 


was physically a manof abnormal type. 
But the language:’-Mr. Weigall uses in regard to 


Akhnaton’s religious Convictions and the religion he’ 


attempted to found 4s hardly too strong. They were, 
in fact, an extraordinary phenomenon in the history of 
religion, and there was much in them to justify the 
assertion that we must see in them an antivipation 
of Christianity. In the creed of Akhnaton, as in 
Christianity, there was the same belief in the universal 
Fatherhood of God; for the first time it was laid down 
that there was but one God, omnipotent and omni- 
present, whose children we are and in whose sight 
there is no difference between bond or free, Egyptian 
or barbarian, white or black. In Him all nature has 
its source and inspiration ; it is for Him that the birds 


sing, that the sun shines, and the flowers spring forth. | 


It is true that the monotheism of Akhnaton was pan- 
theistic, but it is difficult to avoid pantheistic, phraseo- 


logy when insisting on the omnipresence of the Deity, 


and Akhnaton, it must | be remembered, was a pioneer in 
religious thought. 


The ablest and most. attractive part of. Mr: Weigall’s st is 


book is where ‘he traces the several stages in, the’ 


development of the. Pharaoh’s creed. Gradually: only, 
did the-full “ truth’, after. whieh Akhnaton so pas- 


sionately sought, reveal itself to him. At first there 


.it.is also somew hat romantic. 


was no open rupture with the priesthood of Amon at 
Thebes ; the existence of Amon was still admitted, even 


_ though the Theban god might be resolved into a form 
of the Sun-god. 


But as the nature of his new god Aton 
became clearer to the royal revolutionary, a compro- 
mise ceased to be possible; Amon was dethroned and 
the other gods and goddesses of Egypt followed in 
his train. There had long been war between the court 
and the priesthood of Thebes. Akhnaton was not the 
first of his line who had resented the interference of the 
priests of Amon in state affairs, but he was the first to 
deny their authority in religious matters, For the first 


time the official head of Egyptian religion declared that 


religion to be itself a fraud. . 

Mr. Weigall is certainly right in finding a connexion 
between the death of the queen mother Tiy and the 
persecution of the old religion of Egypt which broke 
out immediately after it. As long as she was alive 
she would seem to have exercised a restraining infiuence 
over her son. With her death there was nothing to 
keep back the zeal of the reformer. The very name 
of Amon was proscribed and erased from the monu- 
ments of the Pharaohs. Then the war was extended 
to the other deities of Egypt. The temples were 
stripped of their endowments, and the priests who 
refused to bow the knee to Aton were left to beg their 
bread. But, like all persecutions, this first persecution 
for religion’s sake failed in its object. The multitude 
beheld with horror their ancient shrines profaned, their 
gods cast forth and their priests dishonoured. The 
new faith, with its immaterial God, all-merciful but also 
invisible, was above their comprehension, and the re- 
action which followed the death of ‘‘ the criminal ’’, as 
the victorious priesthood termed him, shows how little 
impression it had actually made. 

Whether Mr. Weigall is right in thinking that 
Akhnaton was conscientiously opposed to war and that 
the fall of the Egyptian empire in Asia was connected 
with the new religion is more doubtful. The governors 
of Palestine did indeed send, repeated requests for 
military aid against their enemies which seem never to 
have been answered, and the Hittites appear. to have 
been allowed to overrun the north of Syria with im- 
punity. But it must be remembered that the requests 


‘for aid were made for the most part at a time when the 


Pharaoh was employed in a religious struggle at home, 
and so could not spare either troops. or money for the 
empire abroad, and that in many instances, at any rate, 
the requests came merely from the leader of one faction 
for help against another. The Egyptian Government 
considered that in such cases its best.policy was to let - 
the disputants fight out the matter between themselves. 
It was only when the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment was itself questioned or denied that action seems 
to have been taken. That the Egyptian empire in 
Asia ended with the reign of Akhnaton is certain, but 
the internal troubles of Egypt are quite sufficient to 
explain the fact. 

One of the features of, Akhnaton’s reform was sim- 
plicity. A new art was called into existence in order to 
represent nature realistically and without the conven- 
tionalities of the past. Even the royal family were no. 
longer depicted as if they, were a family of the gods. 
They descended as it were into the street, and the 
artists of the new school delighted in representing them 
in human attitudes and surprising them in the very 
privacy of the palace chambers. It is probable that the 
repulsive features assigned to the king are due to an 
exaggerated realism. The same simplicity character- 
ised the new worship, where every effort seems to have 
been made to discard the conventions of man for the 
realism of nature. Nothing illustrates this better than 
‘the beautiful hymn to Aton, which, as. Mr. Weigall 
remarks, bears so close a. resemblance to the 
CIVth Psalm as to make it difficult not to believe that 
one was borrowed from the other. 
Mr. W, ‘eigall’ description of the ‘deathbed of ‘the 
Heretic, King..is striking, but. it must be added ‘that 
It rests, ‘in Fact, ‘on the 
{supposition that the body of the young man discov ered’ 
in, the tomb.of Tiy was. that of Akhnaton, aiid against: 
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some weighty: reasons may be-urged. Sir Gaston 
aSpero suggested atone time that it was thé body 
of Akhnaton’s successor ; it is, however, quite as pos- 
sible that it was the body of ‘the original owner of the 
tomb at Thebes into which the relics of the funeral fur- 
nifure of Akhnaton and his mother were subsequently 
thrust. ,-At all events the dedication of Mr. Weigall’s 
book to ‘*‘ Theodore M. Davis, the discoverer of the 
bones of Akhnaton ’’, reads like a paradox, since it is 
a notorious fact that Mr. Davis has stoutly maintained 
they were the bones of another person. We are never, 
indeed, allowed to know that any other view is pos- 
sible except that adopted by Mr. Weigall himself. 
Brugsch’s identification of Aton with the Syrian Adon, 
for instance, is to say the least very questionable. But 
to introduce doubts and conflicting theories into his 
book would have broken the charm of Mr. Weigall’s 
style, and after all the dry bones of history have less 
life and truth about them than the living flesh with 
which they can be clothed by the historical imagina- 
tion. There is everything to be said for Dean Stanley’s 
thesis that history without imagination is no true 
history at all. 


NOVELS. 


“Simon the Jester.” By William J. Locke. London: 
Lane. 1910. 6s. 


** | have been told by the highest medical authorities 
that I may manage to wander in the flesh about this 
planet for another six months. After that I shall have 
to do what wandering I yearn for through the medium 
of my ghost. There is a certain humorousness in the 
prospect.’’ That is the difficulty of Mr. Locke’s hero. 
There is really nothing humorous in the prospect of a 
speedy natural death even to the most confirmed jester. 
There is irony, even humour, perhaps, in some of the 
ways death comes to us, but there was opportunity 
for none of them in Simon de Gex. Hence one 
finds it impossible to allow the right heroic value to his 
jollity, because one feels sure he is going to recover 
before the story is half done, and his corstant reminders 
that he has but a few months, or weeks, to live become 
irritating to our perspicience of the operation with 
which the author is to secure him for the remaining 
pages. Apart, however, from the failure to take 
seriously the “‘ little pain inside him ’’, which is all we 
are told of his disease, there is plenty of humour in 
Simon’s position. Having so short a while to live, he 
affords himself the luxury of unweighting himself of his 
wealth, and, as he puts it, of doing good with im- 
punity, secure from the disastrous consequences of his 
good actions. He might, for a jester, have rid himself 
more humorously of his fortune, his divestment of it is 
even a little dull, and he seems to gain nothing by his 
security from the effects of his benevolence; indeed, 
even his allotted term allows him to taste the hum- 
drum fruitlessness of his endeavours, the stockbroker. 
being hammered whom his lavished thousands had 
failed to prop. But in his other efforts to attain 
eumoiriety happy-mannishness of Marcus 
Aurelius—he affords us much more amusement. He 
sets out to rescue his friend and secretary from the 
snares of an enchantress, and becomes slowly and re- 
luctantly enchanted himself. The picture of Lola 
Brandt, the enchantress, is about the best thing in the 
book, She was a dompteuse, who became famous by 
training a horse who could add up figures, but the 
author does not explain how she became infamous as 
well—* she had ”’, we are told, ‘‘ not a shred of reputa- 
tion '’, but how she lost it, by appearing at the Hippo- 
drome and on hoardings with her horse, it is difficult 
to realise, seeing that she described her life as of a 
“* deadly respectability ’’. She has retired from busi- 
ness on her father’s fortune when we meet her, and is 
still living deadly respectable in Cadogan Gardens, 
though giving the gossips and, indeed, the reader, some 
grounds for. doubting her claim to her character, 
‘because, though with a husband*somewhere in Algeria, 
-she,Jets young, Yale Kynnersley assume the appearance’ 


ef being a good deal more to her than he ought to be; 
and at one time she seemis to have no objection to cons 
verting the appearance into reality, being of the non+ 
moral type, despite her yearnings ‘‘ to have an ‘ At 
Home ’ day—and receive ladies—real ladies ’’. But she 
is a much finer creature than such aspirations suggest, 
and the change wrought on her by Simon’s influence is 
very delicately shown. She is a different woman when 
she accepts him as her lover from the woman who 
begs to be allowed to retain Yale in that capacity, but 
she is not altered in essentials. The bigness, the 
strength, the tender beauty in her develop, while she 
acquires a few superficial graces and seems to lose her 
craving for real ladies to tea. But all along she is a 
woman any man might worship and count the world 
well lost for her. To that opinion Simon very gradually 
comes, and only as he acquires a proper contempt for 
the world, at which, indeed, he jested, but on whose 
good-will he had set an exaggerated store. Finding 
himself banned in Mayfair, he discovers in Lambeth an 
awakening to realities from a world of shadows, and a 
spiritual exhilaration in looking after the family of an 
alcoholic tailor. In short, he makes the ascent to the 
slums which has been made in so many novels, but 
makes it, happily, without losing his sense of humour. 
The perverse thing about him is his failing to appreciate 
Lola till he has left the world in which he was afraid to 
marry her. Perhaps for that the author determines to 
punish him, though poor Lola has to pay more than her 
share of the price. The book is written in the Locke 
manner, which owes not a little to Henry Harland, and 
is always light and effective, though sometimes some- 
what artificial and hard, qualities the more noticeable 
when Simon is dealing in his most flippant manner with 
his short lease of life, but softening considerably as he 
escapes from the fashionable world of shadows and 
reaches the odorous realities of South London. 


“The Involuntary Chaperon.” By Margaret Cameron. 
New York and London: Harper. 6s. 

It is amusing to learn from Miss Cameron’s lively 
pages that North Americans, as they are called in 
Buenos Ayres, are as complacently ignorant of 
Spanish America as our own middle class was of Con- 
tinental Europe before the days of personally con- 
ducted tours.. Further, the Yankee in Chile or the 
Argentine produces on the inhabitants very much the 
same impression as does the cockney tripper on the 
French and Germans, and for very much the same 
reasons. Miss Cameron is not very merciful towards 
stray specimens of our own nation. We do not quite 
recognise the English globe-trotter who says that it is 
‘‘ awf’ly bad form ’”’ in England to play cards for 
money, but as a rule the points are fairly made. The 
book is a description of a voyage round South America, 
justified by a slight love story, which exhibits the 
vagaries of a spoiled New York girl. The chaperon in 
letters to an intimate friend reveals her own very 
attractive character, while making a refreshingly sub- 
acid study of her companions. 


“An Apprentice to Truth.” By Helen Huntington. 
New York and London: Putnam. 1910. 6s. 


Mrs. Huntington writes well, and one could wish her 
theme a little more exhilarating. Marah Langdon, 


New England village, becomes unpaid companion to her 
cousin, a rich widow in New York. The social ambi- 
tions, the petty mind, the vindictive stupid jealousy, of 
this Mrs. Thompson turn the girl’s life into a slow 
undignified tragedy, the climax of which comes when 
Marah, worn down by cruelty, sinks to her oppressor’s 
own level by betraying her confidence This well- 
deserved vengeance, which brings nothing but self- 
reproach to Marah, is skilfully treated by the author,. 
_ who allows the curtain to fall on a brighter outlook fo 
er heroine. The glimpses iste (Ne 
ork society are not uninteresting, and, if the result o 


e book is depressing, no doubt the author had tha 


clever and attractive daughter of a poor doctor in a’ 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Make Its Policies suitable as a means of 
for payment of 

ESTATE DUTIES, &c, 
Acoumulated Funds exoeed £14, 000,006. 


Lenden Office e Ne, 3 LOMBARD STREET, 
West End - . e Ne 17 PALL MALL, &.W, 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


Clergy 


Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829, __ 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, #4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Incorporated 
A.D. 
1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
Lord ArtHur Cxcit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracev, Esq. Mutter, Esq 
H. E. Esq., K.C., M.P. Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
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in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED .. ... £1,700,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... .. .. £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
LIFE. FIRE. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Contracts securing a Bonus of 
42 per cent. 
To the MANAGER, I, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C, — 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


275,000,000, 
| "The. Empire Guarantee 


FIRE. MAFE. ACCIDENT. 


af! WEST: GE lad 91 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE. 


New Special Features: 


GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (OF LONDON). 
Founded 1830. | Funds £2,875,000. 


This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes of business ness usually undertaken 


by a purely Life Assurance ce. 
Surplus disclosed ... 160.5 9 
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of 042k 78,5 4: 4 


NOTE.— Policies which | evinces claims before the next distribution of 
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last declared. 


foe for Prospectus 


39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, .E.C. 
BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, sing 
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INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. - 
Life. House Purchase. 
Annual Income, £1,265,000. Total Funds, 22,400,000. 
Claims Paid, £6,900,000. 
Applications for Agency Appointments for gentlemen able to influence good business 
areinvited. J, A, JEFFERSON, Secretary. 


CuieFr OFFIcEs :—-BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ALLIANCE 
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Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXC EED tog 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.6.V.0. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have ‘been’ \Leapinatl by 
the Company providing for the payment of Déath ' Duties, thus 
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SHORTER NOTICES.” 


“In The Torrid Sudan.” By H. Lincoln Tangye F.R.G.8. With 
Maps and Illustrations. London: Murray. ~1910. 12s. net. 


. The portions of the Sudan visited by Mr. Tangye, namely, 
the upper waters of the Dinder and the Bahr el Zeraf, have 
been so well exploited and described of recent years that there 
is little scope for new experiences and descriptions. Shoot- 
ing and exploring parties innumerable have traversed both 
regions repeatedly, and many accounts of the country, its 
inhabitants, and its fera natura have been published» which 
necessarily overlap. Hence anybody interested in the Sudan 
and possessed of a moderate knowledge of its peculiarities 
will find but little fresh matter in this book. On the other 
hand, many whose acquaintance with the Sudan comes from 
the writings of its early explorers—Burton, Speke, Grant, 
and Baker—eked out by information from journalists for the 
more critical and sensational periods of its reeent history, 
will find the book interesting. 


The author is at his best in his descriptions of the various | 


tribes he met, of their manners, tribal customs and unspeak- 
able habits. He dilates upon the well-known abnormal 
stature of Dinka and Shilluk, Nuer, and -other kindred 
negroid races living amid the immense marshes of the Upper 
Nile, and is of opinion that the marvellous length of leg in 
these undeveloped people is due to their living amid marshes 
and reed-beds. He gives characteristic photographs of the 
Dinka lads in their favourite attitude of rest—standing on one 
leg like the storks, gulls and waders, which also frequent damp 
places. It is unfortunate that the writer is, apparently, inno- 
‘eent of zoology, botany, and much else that adds to the interest 
of expeditions in wild countries and so greatly increases the 
value of a book of this kind. For example, without going 
into scientific details or Latin names, he might have given 
his readers some idea of what the fish were like that he 
caught. Fishermen and naturalists reading the book will 
derive but small pleasure when they learn that at Fashoda 
the fish are ‘‘ enormous ’’ and that their mouths are ‘‘ im- 
mense ’’, Doubtless this is correct, but it is hardly satisfying. 
‘Bird-lovers will be even more exasperated by the elusive 
nature of the descriptions given throughout the book. 
‘black divers’ and ‘‘ white cranes’? may mean anything, 
as may the “‘ little brown bird ’’ which flies along the river 
banks. The well-known Great Black-and-white Kingfisher of 
the Nile is styled a ‘‘ wee’’ kingfisher! For a kingfisher it 
-is decidedly a large bird, measuring close on a foot in length. 
Again, the writer’s remarks upon ‘‘ buzzards’’ and their 
habits and favourite food make one wonder if he has ever 
heard of a kite or a neophron, to which his descriptions seem 
to apply more aptly. 

It is the same with much other matter in this book, where 
a little more precise information on various points would 
have been most acceptable. The writing is at places in- 
volved, and some of the similes used might have been omitted 
with advantage, notably the one about King Edward VII. 
and the ‘“‘ravenous Socialists’. Such things neither add 
to the interest of a book of this sort nor do they make a 
point. All the same, the book may be recommended as 
giving a very fair general idea of this curious region and its 
‘savage inhabitants. Some of the photographs reproduced 
are interesting and good, though others show all the defects 
of hasty ‘‘ shots ’’ and the effects of the intense humidity of 
the region on the films. 


“The Reality of War: an Introduction to ‘Clausewitz’.” By 
Major Stewart L. Murray. With a Note by Spenser Wilkin- 
son. London: Hugh Rees. 2s. 6d. net. 


That Clausewitz was a great military writer, if indeed 
not one of the greatest, is an axiom among the serious 
military students of all nations. That his admirable pre- 
cepts and conclusions have not been studied with the atten- 
tion they deserve by the great majority of British officers, or 
have been always borne in mind by those privileged to com- 
mand British armies in the field, is equally true. It is to be 
hoped that Major Murray’s little book may induce our 
soldiers to appreciate Clausewitz more than they have 
hitherto done. The book does not pretend to be more than an 
introduction to this military classic, and it is of course 
impossible within the limits of a little over a hundred pages 
to do more than call attention to some of its best things. 
We would commend, especially to those who followed the 
“‘higher strategy’’ of our late war in South Africa, the 
following : 

‘* Philanthropists may easily imagine that there is a skil- 
‘ful method of disarming and overcoming an adversary with- 
out causing great bloodshed, and that this is the proper ten- 
dency of the art of war. However plausible this may appear, 
still it is an error which must be extirpated, for in such 


dangerous things 2s war, the errors which proceed from a 
spirit of, benevolence are just the worst.’’ Again: ‘ The 
destruction of the enemy's military forces is the leading prin- 
ciple of war.”’ 

The introduction by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson might per- 
haps have been omitted. Throughout, it bears a suspicious 
resemblance to .the journalist lecturing upon the art of 
war to the reader of the daily paper. The style does not 
become a Chichele Professor of Military History at Oxford, 
nor is it likely to obtain for him the suffrage of military 
experts. 


‘*A Journal from Japan.” By Marie C. Stopes. London: Blackie. 
1910. ..7s. 6d. net. 


An unconventional diary this. Miss Stopes went to Japan 
for purely scientific purposes: to search for fossils in coal- 
mines. The scientific side of her experiences will be recorded 
elsewhere. Here we have so much of her life in Japan as was 
given up to contact with and the study of a people in the 
intervals of scientific inquiry. The first woman scientist 
ever seen in Japan was something of a curiosity, but the 
Japanese savant treated her with a courtesy and in a spirit 
of comradeship which made her work wholly delightful. 
Miss Stopes, scientist though she be, is very human ; dinner 
parties and dances appeal to her as strongly as to most 
young ladies. She has an eye for beauty and for humour ; the 
sight of blood-red ampelopsis trailing over granite boulders 
appealed to one sense, whilst the other was moved by 
the bandy legs of her dwarf porter. There are many reflec- 
tions in the journal, jotted down at the moment when they 
were fresh, which convey much to the reader’s mind. For 
instance: ‘‘ The greatest charm of: Japan is the way the 
natives have of inhabiting, even thickly populating, a district 
without in the least spoiling it’’, or this account of a visit 
to a mine near which a beautiful house, with temple-like 
porch-gate, outhouses, and servants’ dwellings was being 
built: ‘‘ When we came to the mine we found the owner to 
be a common working man, and we saw his wife going into 
the mine to work like the rest of the peasant women! The 
whole situation seemed so ridiculously incongruous. A case of 
nouveau riche retaining their old habits while their palace 
was built. In the mines I have often come across women, 
naked to the waist and up to the knee, working underground 
with the men.’’ Hundreds of such touches give one a more 
intimate idea of life in Japan than the laboured accounts of 
the conscious book-maker. 


‘The Case for the Constitution.” By W. Lawler Wilson. London: 
8. Stephen’s Press. 1910. 


This little pamphlet contains some interesting facts and 
arguments in support of the House of Lords as a second 
chamber, with analyses of the motives of the parties which 
are leading the attack upon the Contsitution. There is a 
résumé of the powers of second chambers abroad, and of the 
rights of our own House of Lords as to money Bills. It is well 
worth the price of one penny at which it is published. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mai. 


English readers will naturally turn first in this number 
to the excellent and judicious appreciation of our late King 
by M. Charmes in his fortnightly chronicle of current events. 
It is, of course, too early to give a full estimate of any man’s 
work within a fortnight of his death, especially when it 
has chiefly been concerned with international politics, but 
M. Charmes writes sympathetically, though without extra- 
vagance. He thinks that the aim of King Edward was the 
restoration of the balance of -power in Europe, and that he 
succeeded in effecting it. He hopes that the new reign will 
be inaugurated by a political truce in British internal 
politics, and he believes that the improved position of 
England in Europe is due principally to the skill and 
bonhomie of Edward VII. Another article of great ability 
is also in the nature of an elaborate obituary notice, that by 
M. Giraud on the late M. de Vogiié, certainly one of the 
most brilliant French critics of the last twenty years, whose 
loss every reader of the ‘‘Revue’’ has felt keenly. 
M. Hanotaux begins in this number a study of Jeanne d’ Arc. 


The publisher of the novel ‘‘To Justify the Means” 
noticed in the Sarurpay Review last week is Mr. John 
Long. By an error the publisher’s name was given as 
Messrs. Longmans. 


For this Week’s Books see page 702, 
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Benger’s Food, prepared 
with milk, is a complete 


food. 


The more delicate the state 
of health the greater the 
need for it. 


When other foods fail try 
Benger’s ; but it’s wisest to 
use Benger’s in the first 
instance. 


For Invalids 
and the aged. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins 
by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
AMINATION on May 31, June 1 and 2. 


for Sons of Members of the CHELT IAN SOCIET Three Scholar 
ships for CANDIDATES for the Army; and the Third of three Entrance 
Scholarships, recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, each 
of the value of £35 per annum, tenabie for three years, with preference for 
boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS. 

For particulars, apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 


NATION, MAY 31, JUNE 1and2. One of £87; five or more of £50; 
five or more of £30 (421 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of ies 
awarded to boy who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value 
412 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE-BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


EX At least EIGHTEEN | 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to fro pee annum, uly Two Scholarships | 


No. 1 
NOW | 
ON SALE 


Principles 
in a new paper 


ANTI-CANT 
ANTI-SOCIALISM | 


Commentator Ltd. 8 Clifford’s Inn, London, 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’'S MAILS, | 
LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, i 
APLES, 


at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, N PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 


For Ponape apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., orto % 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, SW.” a $ 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the- 
Indian mode of washing better than any sbirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders, 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MCDERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


| ‘YPEWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
tod. per 1,0co words. Carbon copies, 3d. per-1,000.words. Duplicating. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackvitte GARDENS, ILFORD, 


JAMES PLATT 


is‘no new thing, no fad fabric. 
trade-marked name TEVIA, and the device 

stamped on the back of every length, 
simply guarantee to the wearer an Sig 
unadulterated All-Wcol c'oth, with 

the distinctive wearing qualities of the 
old style Scotch Twecd. 


Tevia patterns and weights to suit all Requirements. 


Whalesale Agents:,., 
& Co., St. Martins Lane 


The 


, London, W.C. 


8 8 
WEED & 
OF ALL GOOD TAILORS. | 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 
LOTUS-LAND JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. ) 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 4to. 21s. net. [ Zuesday. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


The Works of Walter Pater. 


In 10 Monthly Volumes. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 


I. The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry. 
[ Tuesday. 


Totemism and Exogamy: _ 


A Treatise on certain Early Forms of Su — and Society. | 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., With Maps. 
4 vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 


Highways and Byways in 
hamshire. 


By CLEMENT SHORTER. With Illustrations by 
FREDERICK L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 


they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. John 
Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 
Is. 6d. net. 


Charity and Social Life: 
A Short Study of Religious and Social Thought in Relation to 
Charitable Methods and Institutions. By C, S. LOCH, 
B.A., D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Absente Reo. 
By the Author of ‘‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
Critical letters written to a Vicar by a lay friend who appreciates 
his work but desires to suggest to him that there are other ways of 
looking at things than his own, whether social or ecclesiastical. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E, T. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., _ 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 a 


“Very all."—Daily Gra, 
A brilliant book. ime. good "— Academy. 
The best handbook to ever issued. jaily Post. 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne. Hastin Leonards esting, 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, E 
Dawlish, Plymouth. moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, Tela Lizard, 
Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bai 
Mare, He Llangollen, Aberystwyth 
recon, oss, Tintern, jangollen, stwyt ‘owyn, 
Bermouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Lland 
wyn Ba enmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, 
ye Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, a Lowestoft, 
orfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & ( & Co., Liangollen. 
LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 


Lonpon: SIM 
Paris anD New York: BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR : DumoULIN. 

Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis prés d'un demi-sidcle — 
par l'honorabilité, la variété et l'éclat de sa rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politeques; une nouvelle ou an roman ; de spirituelles critiques /itté- 
raire, dramatigue et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est:indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. ; 
PARIS 41 rue de Chtteaudun ~ PARIS” aS 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART aND ARCH ZOLOGY 
Romanesque Architecture (Edith A. Browne). Black. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


BIoGRAPHY 

King Edward VII. (Sir Edward Dicey and Others). Skeffington, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Cleburne and His Command ae A. Buck). New York; 
Neale Publishing Co. $3 net. 

Ups and Downs of a Wandering Life (W. alter Seymour). Long. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Fiction 
A Welsh Heroine (Irene Saunderson). Lynwood. 6s. 
The Betrayal (Walter Neale and Elizabeth H. Hancock). New 
York : Neale Publishing Co. $1 50c. 

La Humaine (Paul Margueritte). Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 3f. 50c.. 

The Duke Price (Demetra and Kenneth Brown) ; Country Neigh- 
bours (Alice Brown). Constable. 68. each. 


HIsToRY 
The Loyalists of Massachusetts (James H. Stark). Boston: 
Stark. 25s. net. 
Linlithgow Palace (Rev. John Fergusson). Oliver and Boyd. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Hood’s Texas Brigade (J. B. Polley). New York: Neale Pub- 
lishing Co. $3 50c. net. 
Ireland: From the Union to Catholic Emancipation (D. H. 
Hart). Dent. 6s. 
The Free Church of Scotland, 1843-1910 (Rev. Alexander 
Stewart). Edinburgh : Hodge. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Dogaressas of Venice (Edgcumbe Staley). Laurie. 12s. 6d, 
net. 
Law 
Land Values (Edward S. Cox-Sinclair). Knight. 10s. net. 


Naturat History ‘ 
The Britich-Bird Book (F. B. Kirkman B.A. Oxon.). Jack. 
10s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 
a and Beyond (T. Selby Henrey). Simpkin, Marshall. 
net. 


TRAVEL 

Chester (Francis R. G. Duckworth). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Highways and Byways in Buckinghamshire (Clement Shorter). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Argentina (W. A. Hirst). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

The All-Rail Route between the Far East and Europe. 
Christophers. 2s. net. 

Sicilian Ways and Days (Louise Caico). Long. 12s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

American Public Library, The (Arthur E. Bostwick). New 
York ; Appleton. 6s. net. 

Dreams Dead Earnest and Half Jest (Coulson Kernahan). 
Jarrold. 3s. 6d. net. 

Introduction to Economics (Alvin S. Johnson). Heath. 5s. net. 

Introduction to the Study of Literature, An (William Henry 
Hudson), 5s.; How to Tell Stories to Children (Sara Cora 
Bryant), 2s. 6d. Harrap. 

Motives (L. C. Poore). Stock. 6s. 

Oxford Colleges, The (Elsie M. Lang). Laurie. 1s. 

Social Contract, The (C. Y. C. Dawbarn). Longmans, Green, 
3s. 6d. nét. 

Thoughts on Some Questions relating to Women, 1860-1908 
(Emily Davies). Cambridge : Bowes and Bowes. 3s. 6d. net. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdom. Vol. XXIX. Asher. 

Writings by and about James Abbott (McNeill Whistler). 
Edinburgh : Schulze. 


Reviews AND MaGazines FOR JuNE :—The Cornhill Magazine, 
1s. ; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857. 


A SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MILITARY EVENTS. 


By CAPTAIN F. R. SEDGWICK, R.F.A. 


PRICE 5 /= NET. Postage 4d. 


Most concise account—every situation and action dealt with in @ 
thoroughly prehensive Much useful information Is given 
in the appendices, the treatise showing the effect railways would 
have had on the course of the Mutiny being exceedingly valuable. 


FORSTER CROOM & CO. Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon, Codes: Untcopp and ABC . 
STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Th 


| 


| The Budget .. Arthur Baumann. 


| or direct from the Office, post free, 1%. Td. 


The: Saturday = 


KING EDWARD THE_ SEVENTH: an Appreciatiou. By the Right Rev. 


CENTURY & AFTER. RUBBER’ WORLD 


the Bisnor or Ripon. 
THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. By J. A. R. Mariott. 
SHOULD as Sy TAKE PART IN INTERNATIONAL HBI- 
TIONS? Six Swire Smite. (Vice-Chairman Royal Commi on 
International Eshibitions) 
THE 4 eg AND RELIGION. By Sir Harry H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., 


AND THE AFRICAN. By His Excellency Sir Lestiz Propyn, 
K.C.M.G. (Governor of Sierra Leone). 


AN MYSTERY OF WATERLOO. By Georce STRACcHEY 
(formerly H.M. Minister at Dresden). 

THE CALL OF THE THEATRE. By the Hon. Mrs. Atrrep LyTTELTon. 

SOME TENDENCIES IN PICTURE-MAKING. By Freprick Wepmorg. 

STATE REGISTRATION OF TRAINED NURSES. By Mrs. Beprorp 
Fenwick (President, National Council of Trained Nurses). 

THE GERMAN SCARE. By Baroness DeIcHMANN 

ANIMATE LIFE IN EARLY ARABIC ART. By Bernuarp and ELLEN 
M. Wuisuaw. 

THE SHORTAGE OF ARMY OFFICERS. By Major G. W. Repway. 

HYMNS. By Norman Pearson. 


A ee IN SEOUL. By Sir Francis Piccorr (Chief Justice of 
ong Kong 
EPOCHS OF JAPAN (concluded). By Joserx H. Loncrorp (formerly H.M. 
Consul, Nagasaki). 
THE GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. 
Dimnet. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1910. 
‘“HE DIED IN HARNESS.” 
IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A Review or Events. 
THE PRIVILEGES OF KINGSHIP. By Wa rer SICHEL. 
THE KING AND THE CRISIS. By Sypney Brooks. 
WHY RUSSIA WENT TO WAR WITH JAPAN. II. The Story of the Yalu 
Concession. 

CELT AND SAXON. Cuaprers XIV. anp XV. By Greorce MEREDITH. 
TOURGUENEFF. By Francis 
TOURGUENEFF AND THE LIFE-ILLUSION. By Ricuarp H. P. Cure: 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE INDIAN PRINCES. By S.M. Mirra. 
A PHILOSOPHIC EMPEROR. By W. L. Courtney. 
WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSON. By Mrs. Atec Tweepie. 
WALT WHITMAN—THE POET OF NATURE. By J. Joxunstron, M.D. 
STERNE’S ELIZA By Lewis Me 
FRUIT FOR FOOD AND FOOD FOR FRUIT. By Sampson Morcan. 
THE LAST MEETING WITH BJORNSON. By Perer Nansen. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


By the Abbé Ernest 


HALF-PRICE. 
NOTICE.—The price of the 2s. 6d. Edition of 


SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


is now 18, 3d. net. 


Thousands of copies of the ‘‘ Handbook,” which is edited by 

the Hon. GeRvASE BEecKETT, M.P., and Mr. GEOFFREY 

ELLIs, have been sold. It is acknowledged to be the best 

and most authoritative book of reference on questions of 
immediate interest. 


CONTENTS. 

House of Lords .. ...  o Lord R. Ceeil, K.C. 
Ireland... Rt. Hon. W. Long, M.P. 
The Army ... .. Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P, 
Tariff Reform oe oe oe A. Bonar Law, M.P. 
Urban Land... .. E.G. Pretyman, M.P. 

Education Sir W. Anson, » M.P. 
The Imperial ‘Problem Sip Gilbert M.P. 
Licensing ... .. George Cave, K.C., M.P. 
The New Finance oo Fe BE. Smith, K.C., MP. 
Agricultural Land . Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 


India... .. .. .. .. Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation... ... Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment . Hon. Claude Hay. 


Foreign Affairs ov Mark Sykes. 
The Position of the Church ... Harold Hodge. 


With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


From Messrs. W.H. Smith's Bookstails and any Bookseller, 18. net, 


‘COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


“That well-informed paper,” says The Financier, 


APRIL 7. 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW: 


MR. ALEXANDER BETHUNE. 


APRIL 14. 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH THE 


COMMISSIONER FOR BRAZIL. 


THE 
VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES.—L 
By H. STANLEY JEVONS, 


APRIL 21. 
THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
IL—THE MERLIMAU. 

APRIL 28. 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
IIlL—THE MALACCA 


MAY 5. 
Special Interview : 

THE SECRETARY OF THE WEST INDIAN 
COMMITTEE. 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
IV.—THE SEAFIELD. 


MAY 12. 


Special Interview: 
Mr. W. M. LEAKE (of the Ceylon Association). 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
V.-THE MOUNT AUSTIN. 


MAY 19. 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
VI—THE SELANGOR. 


MANIHOT GLAZIOVII, by William Wicherley, 


MAY 26. 


VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
-VIL—THE DANGAN. 


ONE PENNY. OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 


The price of No. 1 (March 31), containing the much 
quoted interview with Sir Frank Swettenham, is 
now 2d., post free 23d. 


Subscription : 6 months, $8. Sd. (abroad, 46, 


J! 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
703 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


28 May, 1910 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


A FURTHER PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
J. W. FORD, Eso., J.P., Erc., REMOVED FROM ENFIELD OLD PARK- 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 26, and following day, and ONDAY, 
. May 30, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, a FURTHER PORTION of 
the valuable LIBRARY of J. W. FORD, Ksq., J.P., &c. (removed from Enfield 
Old Park), comprising a large Collection of Voyages and Travels, chiefly in fine 
Bindings, from the Library uf Wm. Beckford, many containing Notes in his 
Autograph: County Histories and Local Topographical Rooks ; + Works on the 
Fauna of the British Isles, Natural History, Gardening, and General Science ; 
Works of the Poets, Dramatists, Essayists, and Novelists ; Historical, Biographical, 
and Genealogical Works ; Works on Architecture and the Fine Arts ; Writings of 
the Quakers ; Publications of the Strawberry Hill Press, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE STROEHLIN COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
(SECOND PORTION.) 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand; W.C., on- MONDAY, May 30, and four following Days, and MONDAY, 

eune 6, and two following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the Stroehlin Collection of 

‘oins and Medals (Second Portion) congricing a find of Medieval Gold Coins ; 

Celtic Gold Staters ; Gaulish and Celtic Gold and Silver Coins; an important 

collection of Coins of Montfort, European, Oriental, African and American Coins 

and Medals; Medals relating to Medicine, Life-Saving, &c.; Medals of 
Numismatists, Die Engravers, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


- Illustrated copies containing fifteen plates, price two shillings. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS, THE PROPERTY OF J. W. FORD 
Esg., J.P., &., AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 1, 1910, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAV- 

INGS AND DRAWINGS, including Mezzotint and Stipple Engravings of the 

English School, drawings by T.. ROWLANDSON, &c., the property of the Rev. 

G. H. DAVENPORT, Foxley, Hereford; Plates from TURNER'S Liber 

Studiorum ; Typographical Prints and Drawings, the property of J. W. Ford, Esq., 

removed from Enfield Old Park; A large number of Water-colour Drawings in the 

portfolio and framed, the property of Major JAMES WHARTON HARREL, 
deceased, of Hallam Street. (sold by Order of the Executors). : 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF ELLIOT STOCK, Eso., OF FERN LODGE, 
WEST HILL, HIGHGATE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of 
ELLIOT STOCK, Esq., of Fern Lodge, West Hill, Highgate, containing First 
Editions of the Writings of English Poets and Dramatists, &c. ; Modern Illustrated 
Publications, with the Original Drawings included ; Bronté (Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne) Works, First Editions, 18 vols. bound in wood, from the Old Chapter Coffee 
House ; Browne, Religio Medici, 1642; Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, First Edition 
of the Second Part, 1684; Butler's Hudibras, 3 parts, First Edition ; Sterne, Senti- 
mental Journey, 2 vols. in 1, Large Paper, 1768 ; Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
First Edition ; Fletcher, The Purple Island, 1633; Spenser, The Faerie Queene, 
1596; Bacon, Instauratio Magna, First Edition, 1620; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Comedies and Tragedies, First Edition ; Euclid, First Edition, 1482; Wycherley, 
Miscellany Poems, First Edition, with brilliant impression of the Portrait, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA, A FURTHER PORTION OF THE 
CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, 
AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF 
THE LATE SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS, BART., F.R.S., &c., OF 
MIDDLE HILL, WORCESTERSHIRE, AND THIRLESTAINE 
HOUSE, CHELTENHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C,, on MONDAY, June 6, and three following days, at 1 o'clock 
isely, a FURTHER PORTION of the CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, TOPO- 
RAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., F.R.S., &c., of 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, including 
upwards of Two Hundred Volumes on Vellum dating from the Tenth Century, 
relating to England, Germany, Italy, &c., comprising Classical. Ecclesiastical, 
and Mathematical Works, among which are Biblia, Aristotle, sop, Eutropius, 
Galileo, Kalkar, Rovelinck, Ovid ; Early Historical Works, including Beda, the 
Lives of S. Sola, S. Hugo, S. Wolfgang ; Cartularies, Chronicles and Statuta of 
Aosta, Beverley, Bononia, Cesena, Forli, Ferrara, Florence, Malmesbury, Naples, 
Padua, Rome, Treves, Venice; Early English and Italian Poetry, including 
Northern English Homilies; Boccaccio, Medici, Petrarch, Tasso; Ri House- 
hold Books, State Documents, Year Books ; Original Correspondence of Lord Cutts, 
Archbishop King, Leibnitz, the D. of Schomberg, the D. of Monmouth’s Rebellion, 
the French Revolution ; important Heraldic and Genealogical Works ; Collections 
relating to the Channel Islands and Ireland; with many valuable Manuscripts 
from Monasteries, in Cologne, Mayence, Steinfeld, &c. 


May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 


AT MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S GALLERIES, 
¥ On FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 

The Collection of PICTURES belonging to the estate of the late WM. SAVILE 
WOOD, Esq., J.P., of Pontefract (and other properties), Paintings, Drawings and 
Engravings. The interesting LIBRARY of the late Colonel ALAN GARD ER, 
M.P., removed from Clearwell Castle, Gloucestershire. Also by order of the 
Executors of the late Honourable H. D. CURZON, of East Dean, Salisbury, a 
rare XIV. Century MS. RENIALE PRIORATUS DE MOTESFONT and 
‘Miscellanea. 

On View at 9 Conduit Street on June x and 2. 


N TWO FLOORS, with superb views over 
Highgate and Hampstead, in lovely old grounds of 3} acres. Freehold. 
Price £10,000. 


FOR SALE by Executors. A really delightful house with 12 bed 5 pti 
Stabling and glass. Perfectly secluded, unique position. Motor run 15 minutes 


LA 


Square, W. 
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rom West End or City. —Agents, KnicuTt, Frank & RuTLey, 20 Hanover ™ 


THE PROSPECTUS HAS BEEN FILED WITH THE REGISTRAR OF 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


Algerian Oilfields, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 
The Subscription List will open on MONDAY, the 30th day of May, 1910, and 
close on or before WEDNESDAY, the 1st day of June, 1910, for Town, and 
THURSDAY, the 2nd day of June, 1910, for Country. 


Authorised Capital, £500,000, 


Divided into 500,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 133,334 Shares 

are held in reserve for future issue, of which 100,000 Shares are 

subject to the terms of the option granted thereon as mentioned 
in the prospectus. 


Issue of 366,666 Shares, 


Of which 166,666 Shares will be allotted to the Vendor as fully paid, in part payment 
of the purchase consideration, and the remaining 


200,000 Shares are now offered for public 
Subscription at par, 
Payable, 2/6 per Share on application, 5/- per Share on allotment, 


and the balance as and when required, in Calls not exceeding 
5/- per Share, at intervals of not less than two months. 


DIRECTORS.—Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P., 13 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
London, W.C., Barrister-at-Law, Director of Newfoundland Oilfields, 
Limited. (Chairman); George Macdonald, F.1.D., 560/2 Salisbury House, 
K.C., Chairman of the G.l. Oilfields, Limited; Sir William Ramsay, 
K.U.B., D.Se., F.R.S., 19 Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W., Director 
ot the Commonwealth Oil Corporation, Limited; John E. Dudley Ryder, 
14 Buckingham Palace Mansions, London, 8.W.; George Adshead Wilson, 
21 Wapping, Liverpool, Director of J. & W. Wilson, Limited, Oil Merchants ; 
Algernon Hastings Neale, lu Duke Street, St. James's, London, 8.W. 
(Managing Director). 

BANKERS.—Lloyds Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
and Branches 

SOLICITORS.—Mackrell, Maton, Godlee & Quincey, 21 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.; F. Moll, Notary, Relizane, Algeria. 

BROKERS.—Marks, Bultcel, Mills & Co., 31 Threadneedle Street, London, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange; G. C. Howard, 16 Tokenhouse Yard, London, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange; G. A. Tinley & Co., 34 Castle Street, Liverpool ; 
E. J, Evans, 45 Corn Street, and Stock Exchange, Bristol. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS.—Lewis Hamilten, 10 North Street, West- 
minster, 8.W.; Dr. Lugeon (Prestwick Medallist), Professor of Geology 
attached to the French Geological Survey, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

AUDITORS.—Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 

SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES (pro tem.).—J. H. G. 
Winckler, Clark's Place, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. Branch Office, Faris, 
16 Rue Laitbout; Works Office, Relizane, Algeria. 

This Company has been formed to acquire the right to search for and 
win petroleum under a concession or permit from the French Govyern- 
ment, as from July 15th, 1899, in pursuance of an application of that date, 
numbered 5207, over an area of 8,000 hectares, equivalent to 20,000 acres, 
situate in the administrative areas of Douair Fiitta, Kalaa, Ouled Bou 
Ali, Ferroudj and Ben Tata, in the district of Relizane (Tliouanet and 
neighbourhood), in the mixed commune of L'Hillil, arrondissement of 
Mostaganem, department of Oran, in Algeria, of which a considerable 
portion has been proved to be oil-bearing. 

In order to facilitate the working of this area, the Company will, in 
addition, acquire about 375 acres of freehold land, about 4,00U acres of 
leasehold, and options over the remaining 15,625 acres, either to lease all 
or any part thereof, or to purchase the freehold of any portion of the 
same at varying prices, but not exceeding £8 per acre. Under the General 
Mining Law ot France there is a fixed annual tax of 10 francs per square 
kilometre, and a percentage on net profits not exceeding 5 per cent. per 
annum payable by the mining owner. 

Monsieur A. E, M. Rousseau, Civil Engineer (diplomé of the Ecole des 
Arts et Métiers of Angers), who has had many years’ experience on these 
fields, and who has been appointed the Gener.] Manager in Algeria, in 
his report and letter to the Directors, states that £50,0C0 has been already 
spent in developing this property. 

The following is an estimate of the profits calculated to be carned on 
the completion of the Refinery, based as to quantity on M. Rousseau’s 
report. and as to net profits on the average prices shown in the statistical 
documents referred to in the Prospectus. 

First Year. Second Year. 
Gallons 2,628,600 a 5,256,000 7,884,000 
Net Profit £89,858 £179,716 £269,574 


In arriving at this profit 14d. per gallon has been allowed to cover the 
cost of pumping, transport and refining, brokerage, and other expenses. 


Third Year. 


Last year Algeria imported from abroad 
3 million gallons of Kerosene and 656,000 gallons of Petrol. 

It will therefore be seen that this Company has a considerable market 
for its products in Algeria alone. 

The Company will have from this present issue available for its purposes 
upwards of £100,000, which will be applied to the equipment of wells, the 
construction of the pipe-line, and the building and equipment of the 
Refinery, The Directors will reserve a sufficient amount for working capital. 

Fuli Prospectuses (upon the terms of which alone applications will be 
received) and forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the 
Registered Offices of the Company or from the Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, 
or Auditors. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W,, 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales, 


VALUATIONS are prepared fur Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and 
other p ses. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies, 
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The Review. 


THE -EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 


2 vols, 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 


Austen LeicH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


The Eversiley Bible. Arranged i in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxart, M.A. 
Vol. II. t 2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1. Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Ilsaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew-—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGera.p. 
Edited by A. W. 


Canterbury Tales. 


2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
gisasianenes Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1845. 
. The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 
Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lestie STEPHEN and Sir Freperick PoLtock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
tetters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. ALpis 


WriGHT. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 
Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
Introductions, by T. BarLey SAUNDERS. 
®,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leightap respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘' The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Colleoted Essays. 7 vols. 


‘Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern QGuides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 


on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 vols. 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. i 


Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ELizaneTu M. Roscoe. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic HARRISON, 


The Pomel of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By FREpER ARRISON. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AinGER. In 2 vols, 
Vol. lL. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 


Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition, 

' Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helos to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man's Piace in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 

Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on of 

eece and in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipngy Cotvin. 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By CHaRLEs oe) Mary Lams. 

The — of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon Arncer, 
Historioal Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroort, 


D.D., D.C.L., 


The Poetioal “Worke of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Werke. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. vol. usseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Gneptonamiin 2 vols. 

On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 


Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. 


vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Solence and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo i] Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Water RALeiGcu. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. ‘ 
*,* The Plays as also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. eac! 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMeTHAM and 
Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 


by the Author. Edited by HaLtam, Lorp Tennyson. 9 vols. 
Vol. I. Poems. 1 Vol. Il. Poems. 
Vol. Il. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. Idylis of the King 
Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought Ia t the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
Durham 


The Works of Wordsworth. 
Knicut. In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait 
by H. Manesse. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 2 vols. 


12 vols. 


Edited Pe Professor 
Vignette etched 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


28 May, 1910 


The Subseription List opened on Friday, 27th May, 1910, and will close on or before Wednesday, ist June, 1910. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


THE POWER COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the laws of The Dominion of Canada.) 


SHARE CAPITAL: 


AUTHORIZED - 
ISSUED - - 


$3,000,000 
$1,850,000 


Offer of £256,800 Five per cent. First Mortgage 30 Year Gold Bonds to Bearer, at £92 per cent. 


In Bonds of £100 each, part of a total Authorized Issue limited as below mentioned. 


PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, are authorised by the Purchasers to receive 
on their behalf applications for the purchase of £256,800 of the above 
Bonds at the price of £92 per £100 Bond, payable as follows :— 


£5 on Application ; 
£27 on Allotment ; 
£30 on the 15th June, 1910; 
£30 on the 15th July, 1910; 
or the whole may be paid in advance at any time under discount at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

The principal of the Bonds will be payable on January 1, 1940. The 
Seteseat will be payable by coupon half-yearly on January i and July 1 in 
each year. 

The Bonds now offered will have annexed the coupon for a full half- 
year’s interest due January 1, 1911. Interest calculated from the due dates 
of the instalments up to July 1, 1910, will be paid by coupon annexed to 
the Scrip Certificates. 

Both principal and interest will be payable in sterling at the Bank of 
Montreal in London or in Canadian gold coin at the fixed rate of exchange 
of £1 to $4.86$ at the said Bank in Montreal, Canada, and also at the 
Agency of the said Bank in New York. The Bonds can be registered as to 

rincipal only at the option of the holder at the office of the Royal Trust 
ompany of Montreal. 

The Trust Deed will make provision authorising the Company to issue 
Bonds payable in French or Belgian Francs at the fixed rate of exchange 
of 25.16 French or Belgian Francs to £1 sterling, and also for the issue of 
Bonds of the denomination of $500, and for the exchange at the discretion 
of the Company of Bonds of any one denomination for Bonds of other 
denominations. 

The Bonds will be secured by Trust Deed in favour of the Royal Trust 
Company of Montreal as Trustees, and will be constituted a fixed and 
specific mortgage upon all the immovable property of the Company 
present and future (except as Gyeeeey mentioned in the said Trust Deed) 
and any stocks or securities of other Companies now or hereafter owned by 
the Company, and a floating charge upon the rest of the Company's assets 
present and future. 

The Trust Deed will make provision for the redemption of the Bonds by 
means of a cumulative Sinking Fund of 1 per cent. per annum commencing 
im 1920, such Sinking Fund to be applied in purchasing Bonds at or below 
ar cent., excluding accrued interest, or in redeeming Bonds by drawings 
at per cent. The Company also reserves the right to redeem the whole 
or any part of the Bonds at the like premium of 105 per cent. on three 
months’ notice. The Bonds will be repayable at a like premium in the 
event of the voluntary liquidation of the Company. 

The Trust Deed will provide that the issue of Bonds shall be limited in 
the first instance to $3,000,000, of which the last $1,749,753 are only to be 
issued to provide for further capital expenditure. The Trust Deed will 
also provide that further Bonds beyond the first $3,000,000 may be issued 
ranking pari passu therewith, provided that such additional Bonds are 
required to meet capital expenditures made or contracted for or indebted- 
ness incurred on capital account, aggregating in amount not less than the 
par value of such further issue or issues, and that the Company's’ net 
earnings calculated for its preceding financial year are at least one and 
a-half times the amount of the annual interest charges on the principal 
amount of the whole of the Bonds then outstanding, plus the amount of the 
proposed further issue. 

following letter has been received by the Purchasers from Mr. H. 8. 
Holt, the President of the Company, under date May 5, 1910 :— 
“*Gentlemen,—The Calgary Power Company, Limited, was organised to 
acquire the properties, franchises and rights of the Calgary Power and 
smission Company, Limited, together with additional water rights on 
pA River, near Calgary, and to supply electric light and power to 
city. 

Calgary is the largest city in the Province of Alberta, and situated as it 
is at the foot hills of the Rocky Mountains in the midst of some of the 
most fertile territory in the Province, it is destined to remain one of the 
most important cities in the Dominion of Canada. The population has 
doubled in the last four years, being now over 30,000, and the building and 

r trades in the city have never been so active as they are at present. 
The Bank pmo 4 for the year 1909 showed an increase over those for the 
year 1908 of over 53 per cent. 

The City is already served by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the 

no Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Companies are now 
building into the city, which will thus be served in the near future by all 
three of the largest railway systems in Canada. 

The Company holds under a lease from the Dominion Government for four 
consecutive periods of 21 years all the water power on the Bow River at 
Horseshoe Falls, 45 miles west of Calgary, at a nominal rent of $1 per 


um. 
Company also holds under leases in perpetuity from the Dominion 
Government and the Indians the surrounding lands at a rent of $1,500 
annum. 
Per he hydraulic development consists of a solid concrete dam on rock 
foundation, % feet high and 300 feet long, with steel penstocks only 250 feet 
long, giving « nd over two miles long, with ample storage for 12 hours’ 
flow and a head at the power-house of 72 feet, with an available output of 
10,000 h.p. for nine or ten months in the year, and 6,000 h.p. during the 
riod of minimum flow. This minimum can be increased at small expense 
creating storages on the Banff and Kananaskis Lakes. The work is far 
vanced, and pone should be delivered by December 31, 1910. 
The original electric installation will consist of two units of 3,750 h.p. 
each, and one of 6,000 h.p., space being reserved for a further unit of 
h.p. Duplicate 55,000. volt transmission lines on separate pole lines 
C: the power to Calgary, and double 12,000-volt lines on one pole line 
will oepnty Exshaw, situated abogt eight miles from the power-house. 
The whole construction is modern, economical and permanent. 
Practically all the power at present used in Calgary is generated by 
at a cost of from to $150 per “s Tr annum, coal being expensive 
poor in gat: he Company’s eer reports that at present a 
total of 8,000 h.p. is used in Calgary. - 
The Company has secured contracts already which ensure a minimum 
annual income of $71,812, and, in addition, a contract is under negotia- 
with the City Council of Calgary for a minimum of 4,000 h.p. , 
The contracts already closed provide that only a small amount of porer 
shall be used during the winter months (the period of low water), so that. 
nearly the whole of the power will be available during these months for 
other consumers. 
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ESTIMATE OF PROFITS. 
Revenue from Contracts already made ... $89, 
Revenue from other Sales ese 116, 


Estimated total Gross Income ... See $205,500 
Operating Expenses, Taxes, Repairs, &., say 35, 


Balance, being estimated net earnings... wes $170,500 

To pay interest on $1,250,000 of Bonds at 5 per cent. requires only 
$62,500. The Bond interest should therefore be covered nearly three times 
over from the start. 

The demand for power will increase very rapidly with the growth of the 
city, and it is considered that the Company’s chief difficulty will be to keep 
pace with the demand. The Directors anticipate that within two years 
from the commencement of operations the Company will earn @ gross 
income at the rate of $250,000 per annum. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. 8S. HOLT, President.” 


Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for allotment 
letters, and the scrip will, when fully paid, be exchanged for the Bonds so 
soon as they are ready, of which due notice will be given. 

A brokerage of } per cent. will be paid on allotments made in respect of 
applications (other shen underwriting applications) bearing the stamp of a 
broker or authorised agents. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
for an official quotation of and settlement in the Bonds now offered. 

A draft of the Trust Deed (subject to revision) can be seen at the offices 
of Messrs. Linklater & Co., 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C., during 
usual business hours while the list remains open. 

Applications should be sent with a remittance for the amount due og 
application to the Bankers. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
Bankers, or from Messrs. Sperling & Co., Basildon House, a b 
London, E.C., or from Messrs. Cutler & Lacy, 41 Waterloo Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Dated May 27, 1910. 


DIRECTORS. 


H. 8. HOLT (President), President of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co., 
President the Royal Bank of Canada. 
B. BENNETT (Vice-President), Vice-President Canadian Pacifie 
Colonisation and Irrigation Co., Ltd. 
. R. WOOD, Director Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
W. M. AITKEN, President Royal Securities Corporation, Ltd. 
A. E. CROSS, President Calgary Brewery Company, Ltd. 
W. H. HOGG, Manager, Bank of Montreal, Calgary. 
C. B. SMITH, Managing Director. 
BROKERS FOR THE ISSUE. 
SPERLING & CO., Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
CUTLER & LACY, 41 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
SOLICITO2S FOR THE ISSUE. 
LINKLATER & CO., 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


No. of 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


THE CALGARY POWER COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 


Offer of £256,800 Five per Cent. First Mortgage 30 Year Gold 
Bonds, in Bonds of £100 each at £92. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To Parr’s Bank, Limtrep. 
(As Agents for the Purchasers.) 
Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


Gentlemen,—I/We enclose herewith the sum of £...........0ess- » bei 
the Deposit payable on application for £............cceseeee of five per cent. 
First Mortgage 30-Year Gold Bonds of the above Company at the price of 


£92 per cent., and I/we request you (as Agemts for the Purchagers) to 
procure to be allotted to me/us that amount of Bonds, and I/we agree to 
accept the same or any smaller amount that may be allotted to me/us So 
the terms and conditions contained in the Prospectus dated May 27. 1910; 
and I/we undertake to pay the remaining instalments as provided by the 
said Prospectus. 


Ordinary Signature 


Name (im 
(Please say whether “ Mrs.,” “ Miss,” ‘‘ Reverend,” or give 
other distinctive description.) 


Address 


Description 
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PEARKS, LIMITED. 


Tue Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Pearks, Limited, wha held’; 
r. We 


on a at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
Lensh (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Dumphreys) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the se of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: I will at once relieve the minds of shareholders who 
are uncertain about our intention to pay the preference dividend. We 
made no special mention of it in our report, because our circular of 
January 1 clearly stated the intention of the directors to pay the dividend 
for the first half-year after the end of our financial year, and as the 
second half-year’s dividend will be due by the end df June, we recom- 
mend that on July 1 next we pay the full twelve months’ dividend on the 
six per cent. preference shares. I will refer to this later on. You will 
have already seen that our trading for the year ended April 16, 1910, has 
been far more satisfactory than the previous two years. We find 
that by supplying uniformly good yuality articles at lowest market 
rates we not only hold our trade, but eventually increase it, despite 
the competition. This convincing proof of the confidence our cus- 
tomers have in your company is gratifying to us. and is a valuable 
asset, for we shall have to face a period of severe competition 
for some time to come. We have throughout maintained our -high- 
standard teas, and are now reaping the benefit of it by getting 
fresh customers every week. Butter has been an unsatisfactory item 
during the past year. We deal very largely in colonial butters, and we 
find that since the Act of 1907 came into force some colonia] butter 
makers, in their endeavours to work up to the 16 per cent. of water allowed 
by that Act, have in many cases gone beyond it. It is satisfactory to 
note, from the recent convictions in London police courts, that the 
authorities sre awake to this fact. We have for some time made a great 
feature of the margarine trade, and we recently introduced a margarine 
made entirely from nut fats and milk. Probably most of you have seen 
our announcements concerning it. The result has been so very satisfac- 
tory that some rival traders have endeavoured to copy, not only our title 
of “nut margarine,” but even to closely imitate our registered pictorial 
designs. I suppose we ought to appreciate the flattery this implies. We 
have a very large and weekly increasing sale for this article. Its fresh, 
creamy flavour was a revelation to those who had hitherto ignored this impor- 
tant item of daily focd, and it jumped straightway into public favour. You 
may rest assured it has come to stay, and cannot fail to be a permanent 
success, with which the name of this company must always be identified. 
The result of our trading for the year under review shows that our net 
profit is £5,033 9s. 1Cd. better than last year. Our gross profit is 
£2,565 6s. 4d. better, and you will mote a further saving of £1,866 10s. 2d. 
on general working expenses. Begarding the future payment of divi- 
dends, you can see from our figures that we have a very small actual 
working capital for such a large concern, so we have to keep 
as much cash in hand as possible; otherwise we are bound to lose 
chances of good bargains, and perhaps even a cash discount. It 
is helpful for the business to have the use of the profits earned 
by paying dividends annually instead of  half-yearly. We are 
always glad to avail ourselves of the chance this meeting gives us of 
publicly acknowledging the loyalty and hearty co-operation of our staff, 
and perhaps the most satisfactory thing I have to tell you in this conneo- 
tion is that the leading members of our staff have such faith in the present 
and future of the company that they are all investing capital in the 
business to secure the benefits they feel sure will accrue to them as 
holders of our shares. I now move: “‘ That the report and balance-sheet 
for the year ended April 16, 1910, as certified by our auditors, and our 
present recommendations regarding the payment of the preference 
dividend, be confirmed and adopted.” 

Mr. W. H. Court seconeed the resolution. 

Mr. J. F. Kelly congratulated the board on the result of the past year’s 
business, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

Lhe dividend of 6 per cent. on the Preference shares for the twelve months 
ending June 3 will be paid on July 1. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET. 


Tue Annual General] Meeting of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company was 
held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Sir Owen Philipps, M.P. 
(Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Chairman stated that the Company was incorporated by Royal 
Charter, granted by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in the second year of her 
reign, and the Company was further empowered by Royal Charter granted 
by his late Majesty King Edward VII. in 1904. On September 26 last their 
late Gracious Sovereign telegraphed his congratulations on the occasion 
of the Company's celebrating their 70th anniversary, thus demonstrating 
the great interest which was taken by King Edward VII. in the pros- 
perity of the British mercantile marine. The court of directors, on the 
proprietors’ behalf, passed a resolution of sympathy on the sad occasion 
of the death of King Edward, whose loss the nation now mourned. The 
Company had continucd to improve, and the directors had been able to 
recommend an increased dividend on the Ordinary stock. They had written 
off full depreciation on the steamers for 1909, and the full 5 per cent. depre- 
ciation had been written off during the past year. The insurance fund, 
after debiting the cost of repairs to the ‘‘ Trent’, had been slightly increased, 
and the fund now amounted to £260,000, which was. he believed, the largest 
figure at which it had ever stood. The reserve fund, which was commenced 
last year by the transfer of £20,000 to reserve, had this year been increased 
by an additional £30,000. The tunnel through the Andes was now prac- 
tically completed, thus connecting Buencs Ayres by rail with Valparaiso. 
That event, while tending to increase the Company's business, might neces- 
sitate certain rearrangements with their old friends the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, with whom they had worked on friendly terms for 
the last 60 years. Although the position that had been created by the 
completion of the railway to Valparaiso might involve a rearrangement of 
their existing agreement, he hoped that a settlement might be arrived at 
without disturbing the friendly relations which had so long existed between 
the two companies, but the directors would take whatever steps might be 
necessary to maintain the Company's present position in the South American 
trade. e earnings of the West Indian main line were somewhat reduced, 
and their efforts to place that portion of the Company's business on a profit- 
able basis had not yet been crowned with success. Their attempt to carry 
on this mail business without a subsidy had not proved satisfactory. They 
were at present paid for the carriage of mails on a poundage basis—3s. a 
pound—but the total amount of mail money received was very small, and 
was out of all proportion to the services rendered by the Company. The 
direct line to Jamaica which was started nine years ago by the late 
Sir Alfred Jones had, no doubt, been a good thing for Jamaica, although it 
had resulted in a heavy loss to the enterprising shipowner. The Royal Mail 
Company at the present time received no subsidy for any of its main line 
services, and not even payment on the poundage basis for the large quantity 
of mails which they | so eer from Brazil and the Argentine. This fact 
should be borne in mind when the results obtained by the directors were 
compared with the results obtained by some of the other great mail steam- 
ship companies who recei more generous treatment for the services they 
rendered to the Empire. The two new inter-colonial steamers, ‘‘ Balantia ” 
and “‘ Berbice,’’ which were handsome little vessels of the same type as 
their luxurious ‘ A” steamers, Were much appreciated in the West Indies. 
At the last annual meeting he informed the proprietors that the directors 
had inaugurated a superannuation scheme, which had now been extended to 
include officers and engineers on their steamers. The book.value of their 
fleet was still somewhat high, but in comparing the book value with that 
of other mail companies, it should not be forgotten that the Company’s 


mail steamers/were fitted with refrigeration for the carriage of meat, which 
naturally added very considerably to their cost. To-day was a very 
interesting one to the Company, as the Argentine was celebrating the 
centenary of its independénce e Company; although originally founded 


. to trade with the West Indies and Central America, had for'over 60 years 


‘been the principal mail steamship. company acting as a connecting link 
with the Argentine, and therefore he had sent a telegram in their name to 
the President of the Republic, conveying their hearty congratulations to 
the Argentine nation, and asking his acceptance of their best wishes for 
their continued and increased prosperity. The Chairman concluded by 
moving a resolution for the adoption of the report and the payment of a 
dividend of 2} per cent., less income tax, making 5 per cent. for the year, 
on the Preference stock, and a dividend of 3 per cent., less income tax, on 
the Ordinary stock. 

Mr. Alfred 8. Williams (the Deputy Chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
directors, and staff concluded the proceedings. 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIP. 


Tue Fifteenth Annual General Meeting of the Nitrate Producers’ Steam- 
ship Company, Limited, was held on Monday at 20 Billiter Buildings, E.C., 
under the presidency of Mr. John Latta. 

The Secretary (Mr. James A. Walker) having read the notice calling the 
meeting, 

The Chairman, after a sympathetic reference to the deaths since their 
last general meeting of Vice-Admiral Orford Churchill (a director), Vice- 
Admiral Sir George T. H. Boyes, K.C.B., Colonel Church, and Mr. John 
Fleming, all valued supporters of the Company, observed that freights 
during the year covered by the balance-sheet had been a trifle better than 
they had been for several years, but they still left much to be desired, and 
at the moment the improvement seemed to have disappeared. In recent 
years the Company's ships had been chiefly engaged trading to the West 
Coast of South America, but for some inexplicable reason business in that 
quarter had been relatively worse than in other parts of the world. What 
chiefly perplexed those who closely scrutinised the general shipping position 
to-day was to account for the relatively large amount of new tonnage 
building in face of the miserable balance-sheets which capgo companies had 
recently issued. Manifestly it could not be on account of profits they have 
yielded to shareholders. Those small companies are gradually dying out. 

he present position was, in his opinion, due to the fact that many steamers 
now building would not be paid for in cash; they would be what was 
commonly called “ financed.’’ An instance would show what he meant. 
Take a company such as theirs, which had paid an average dividend o 
over 8 per cent. during the last fifteen years, with its shares standing that 
day at par, owning unfettered property valued at over £400,000; thus ite 
bartering powers represented a very important asset. They would find no 
difficulty in making an arrangement with first-class shipbuilders to place 
under their control new steamers to be built to their requirements to the 
value of at least £200,000. No cash in the first instance need be paid; they 
would merely give acceptances with an undertaking to reduce these liabili- 
ties out of profits as earned, the unpaid balance to bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. Roughly, the average age of the Company's 
property was eight years, and their depreciation account totalled slightly 
over £350, a yearly average on the age of the flect of £40,000. If they 
were to increase their earning power by adding new property to the value 
of £200,000, they could reasonably hope on the average to do as well, if not 
better, in the future. But, for the purpose of his comparison, let it be 
assumed that they did as well; that meant that the debt of £200,000 would 
disappear in five years, and the average rate of interest paid for the accom- 
modation would be limited to 3 per cent. If they compared that with a 
company where shareholders provided the £200,000, the sharchoWers would 
notice that that company could not compete, if even a 5 per cent. dividend 
were paid. These facts had only to be quoted to convince them that @ 
reduced dividend might not necessarily mean that the Company was not 
hokding its own; it would simply show that the directors were alive to 
altered conditions outside of their control, and that they had been com- 
pelled to follow prevailing tendencies as the only means of maintaining 
the capital value of the shares. But that was only one changing phase to 
be provided against. The most favoured cargo companies, who had for so 
long acted on the principle that their brother shipowners were their 
enemies, were yearly having to face increasing difficulties and keener com- 
petition from the regular lines, who profited from the advantage of a con- 
ference arrangement and a system of rebates. When times were good 
cargo boats did better than liners; but when the inevitable decline came, 
the liner steadily gained ground, owing to the lack of any kind of pro- 
tective cohesion existing amongst cargo-boat owners. It was almost 
impossible to find language properly to express to those not immediately 
engaged in the management of ships the insane manner in which the 
owners of cargo steamers acted towards each other. The workl’s trade was 
enormous, and expanding at a steadily increasing ratio, and during the 
last five years freights might have been shillings better, to the advantage 
of everybody. There should be more co-operation among the shipowners. 
Recently liner companies had shown distinctly improving results, while 
cargo companies had shown the reverse, so that if the latter did not take 
some action he feared that the next ten years would see almost every trade 
controlled by the liners. He moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. R. A. D. Fleming, a shareholder, seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman proposed the payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary 
shares at the rate of 7} per cent. for the last six months, tax free, and the 
transfer of £21,500 to the reserve for depreciation, leaving £1,205 to be 
carried forward. 

Sir Theodore Fry, Bart., seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and the directors concluded the 
proceedings. 


PRICE 3/- NET; POST FREE, 2/23. 


inferences at Bridge 


‘* Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” — Glasgow. Herald. 

** Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfeet them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 

**A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —Athenzum, 


“inferences at Bridge” appeared In the SATURDAY 
REVIEW... The articles. have been revised, with:addition 
by the author, and are issued In handy form by a 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD.” 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. =~ 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. VOLS. ill. and IV. of 


LORD BROUGHTON’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


(1823-1834). Edited by LADY DORCHESTER, With 
Portraits, demy 8vo. 24s. net. 

‘*The friends made for Lord Broughton by the publication of the first two 
volumes will be increased by these. They increase one’s g opinion of his re- 
strained, solid, lofty nature ; not a page of them can be ski without loss; they 
are an important addition to the stock of national memoirs." —Zvening Standard. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF WHAT | SAW, WHAT | LIVED THROUCH, AND WHAT | 
LEARNED DURING MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL AND 
LITERARY EXPERIENCE. By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO 
(‘* Edward Garrett”). With Vortraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND 
SENTIMENT. 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.L, C.LE. With 
Map, crown Svo. 6s. net. [Ready next week. 
Few of our Indian officials have had wider or more varied opportunities for 
acquiring an_insight into the life and thought of the people of India than has been 
enjoyed by Sir Bampfylde Fuller. He has drawn upcn his experiences to give a 
comprehensive account of the country, the people, and the government, which 
embraces not merely the influences of tradition, religion, and envi upon 
Indian character and customs, but the sentiments which move the people in their 
relations with one another and with the State. The book is a lively and instructive 
duction to the probl which are row confronting British rule in the East. 


LETTERS TO A SALMON 
FISHER’S SONS. 


By A. H. CHAYTOR. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. gs. net. 

This book not only contains some beautiful photographs of salmon pools and 
tales of spring and autumn fishing by an enthusiastic lover of salmon-fishing, but 
attempts to teach the beginner, so far as may be done with a pen, the best practice 
of modern salmon-fishing —where to look for his fish in every kind of water and of 
weather, how to fish mest effectively in the various kinds of pools, how, at the 
expense of a few pence, to make his own gut casts, and, if he use minnow, his wire 
traces, how to preserve and mend his waders and tie his flies, and how to tell a 
salmon parr from a troutlet, and a bright kelt from a clean fish. There are 
chapters challenging from actual and detailed observations common theories of the 
spawning of salmon, and there is a full account of the curious and forgotten salmon 
laws of both England and Scotland from the XIII. and XIV. centuries. 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
OF FERGUSSONS AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN AND 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 


By the late JAMES FERGUSSON, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, &c., Kc. Revised and 
Edited, with Additions and many new IIlustrations. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. £2 2s. net. 
next week, 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By JAS. BURGESS, C.LE., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E, late Director of the Archaeological Survey of India; 
Hon. Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects; Hon. Member 
of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, of the American Oriental 
Society, &c., &c. 

EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. By R. PHENE SPIERS, 
F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Hon. Member of the American Institute of Architects ; 
Correspondent of the Institute of France. 


RENASCENCE: 
The Sculptured Tombs of the XV. Century in Rome. With 
Chapters on the Previous Centuries from 1100, By the Rev. 
GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A., Master of the Charterhouse. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


The book is designed to supply a need which has been much felt by students 
and travellers. Up to the present time no work in English, or indeed in any 
other language, has dealt at all ccmpletely with the subject. Much valuable 
research has been carried out in Germany and Italy, but the results are to be found 
only by patient study of the many volumes of Art Periodicals. In England even 
this source of information has been found largely wanting. ‘Ihe author has 
divided his work into two parts. The first portion is devoted to a sketch of the 
development of Sculpture in Rome from 1100 to 1500. The last part contains a 
chronological list and an arrangement of Tombs under the heading of Churches, 
with short descriptions and biographies. 


New and Revised Edition of 
SIR ALFRED LYALL’S STANDARD WORK. 
THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINION IN INDIA, wit Maps, 5s. net. 
BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


WERNER LAURIE’S LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE DOGARESSAS 
OF VENICE. 


(The Wives of the Doges.) 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY, Author of ‘The 
Tragedies of the Medici.” 


With hand-coloured photogravure frontispiece and many 
other illustrations, 125. 6d. net. 


A Queen and yet not a Queen, the Dogaressa of Venice 
was for one thousand years the most exalted and the most 
superbly-dressed Princess in Europe. Sometimes of hum- 
ble birth, sometimes gently born, and sometimes a Princess. 
by descent, from the moment of her solemn entry into San 
Marso and the Ducal Palace she was the dignified and 
isolated consort of a reigning sovereign. Her vesture and 
her appointments were gorgeous ; she alone was exempt 
from severe sumptuary laws. Arrayed in costliest jewelled 
cloth of gold, and wearing priceless lace, pearls, and gems, 
the Dogaressa was the embodiment of all that was rich and 
rare in sumptuous, vuluptuous Venice. Mr. Staley brings 
vividly before the reader the atmosphere of the period. 


With a Preface on the Library Censorship by 
Edward Garnett. 


DOWNWARD: 
A “Slice of Life.’ 


By MAUD CHURTON BRABY, Author of 
‘*Modern Marriage and How to Bear It.” 


‘* A brave, true book by a fearless woman, who having seen clearly, 

dares to speak faithfully, and by so doing has made us all her debtors.” 
W. T. STEAD in the Review of Reviews. 

‘*Of the vivacity, the zest and the vividness of Mrs. Braby’s 
genius there is no doubt, and there can be no discussion. . . . A very 
clever novel, worthy of the warmest praise.”— Vanity Fair. 

‘*A story altogether out of the common run... amazingly 
good.” — Aberdeen Free Fress. 


** We found it an exceptionally difficult book to stop reading, and 
we were sorry when we had finished it.” —Bcokman. 


‘* A deeply interesting book, full of ‘ veined humanity.’ ”’—Odserver. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Through the French Provinces. 
ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO. 


10/6 net. 


Eusapia Paladino and her Phenomena. 10/6 net. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


Spirit and Matter before the Bar of Modern 


Science. 15/— net. 
Prof. HEYSINGER. 


A Year’s Dinners. 6/- net. 


MAY LITTLE. 


Oxford Colleges. 1/- Cloth, 2/6 Leather. 


ELSIE M. LANG. Fully Illustrated. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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